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THE FORGERIES OF THOMAS J. WISE 
AND THEIR AFTERMATH 


THE RECORDS of literary forgery, however unsavoury, will always have 
a certain historical and psychological interest. The misdoings of Ireland, 
Collier, Chatterton, and De Gibler reveal a perverse ingenuity and a men- 
tal sophistry which in their exhibition have somewhat of the lure of detec- 
tive stories and may serve ‘to point a moral, or adorn a tale.” From the point 
of view of the eminence of the works concerned, the Shakespeare fabri- 
cations of Ireland and Collier are the most notorious in English literature. 
Yet if extent of fraudulence, long continuance in its crooked practices, sub- 
tlety and audacity of procedure are taken into the reckoning, our own time 
has produced a forger who surpasses all his predecessors. It is this man’s 
deceit and its aftermath, since others guilty or innocent have been entangled 
in his coils, that is the subject of my article. 

There are three books, printed at five year intervals, which may be re- 
garded as forming a trilogy centring on the manifold activities, praiseworthy 
or culpable, of that great English bibliographer and prince of literary forg- 
ers, Thomas J. Wise. These and their dates of publication are: Carter and 
Pollard’s An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain XIX Century Pamphlets 
(1934), Partington’s Forging Ahead (1939), and Miss Ratchford’s Letters of 
Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn (1944). 

Although no formal accusation was made against Wise by Carter and 
Pollard, his guilt was proven in their acute exposé. The imposture of more 
than fifty spurious “first editions” of selections from the works of impor- 
tant nineteenth century authors was unmasked. Amongst these were writ- 
ings of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brownings, 
Swinburne, George Eliot, William Morris, R. L. Stevenson, and Rudyard 
Kipling. The shock of this initial disclosure may be recalled by way of retro- 
spect. Wise’s services to English letters and far-flung literary connections; 
his eminent position as the foremost bibliographer of his time; the fame of 
his magnificent Ashley Library; the numerous honours conferred u on him, 
made his subtle yet pervasive frauds, extending over many years, almost 
inconceivable. 

Wilfred Partington’s Forging Ahead, in part a biography of Wise, sup- 
plied additional evidence of the extent of his fraudulent practices. 

The genesis of Miss Ratchford’s work lies in the relationships between 
Thomas J. Wise and John Henry Wrenn, one of the foremost of American 
book collectors. It was due to Wise’s invaluable aid that Wrenn was enabled 
to accumulate that fine collection of rare books, many of them first editions, 
which has now a permanent home in the Wrenn Library at the University of 
Texas. During the course of their long association Wise wrote numerous 
letters to his American friend. These have been ably edited by Miss Fannie 
E. Ratchford, the librarian of the Rare book Collection at Austin, in a vol- 
ume consisting of prefatory material, pp. 3-114, and the text of the letters, 
pp. 117-557. 

While the letters of Wise to Wrenn are, in a sense, the raison d’étre of 
Miss Ratchford’s book, two thirds of her prefatory essays, pp. 37-111, 
have little to do with them. They centre upon an attempt to prove a charge 
so sensational and arresting that it overshadows what is ostensibly the 


1 Letters of Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn. A Further Inquiry into the Guilt of Cer- 
tain Nineteenth-Century Forgers. New York, 1944. 
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primary theme of her work. The subtitle of the volume, A Further Inquiry 
into the Guilt of Certain Nineteenth-Century Forgers, strikes the key-note 
of these essays. Miss Ratchford strives to show that the guilt of the produc- 
tion and provenance of the spurious pamphlets, hitherto regarded as 
wholly that of Wise, was shared by a group of conspirators. Amongst these 
she implicates Sir Edmund Gosse, Buxton Forman, and indirectly the pub- 
lishing firm of Richard Clay and Sons. In view of the prominence of the 
men arraigned, Miss Ratchford’s accusation is a veritable bomb-shell 
thrown into the world of letters, and her arguments challenge close scrutiny. 

Bearing in mind what has been written, the purpose of my article is two- 
fold. So far as Thomas Wise is concerned, his guilt needs no further demon- 
stration. But in the 460 pages of Wise’s letters to Wrenn, with whom as a 
book collector he was so closely associated, there are intimate glimpses of 
his activities which throw additional light on his methods and the complex 
strands of his personality. Certain references culled from my own corre- 
spondence with Wise during the time when his forgeries were exposed by 
Carter and Pollard may also be of interest. The first part of this article will 
therefore deal with Thomas Wise. In the second part I plan to consider the 
charge that a group of men were involved in the forging of spurious edi- 
tions. More particularly, it is the implication that the distinguished litté- 
rateur Sir Edmund Gosse was one of these conspirators that will be my 
primary concern. 

I 

While as consecutive reading the mass of bibliographical detail in Wise’s 
letters to Wrenn will only appeal to the specialist, an impressionistic survey 
of them is keenly interesting. They disclose in the first place the paradoxi- 
cal character of Wise. His friendship for Wrenn was genuine, and he secured 
for him many a scarce and precious book at moderate prices. Yet he had no 
compunction in planting on his co-worker a complete series of his own 
forgeries, introducing them to him with the utmost cunning and duplicity. 
The glittering bait of the spurious editions was dangled before Wrenn’s 
eyes with all the artifice employed by an expert angler when inducing a fish 
to rise to the fly and executing a skilful strike. It seems clear that to Wise 
a sheer love of the game of intrigue, the pleasure of the egoist in outwitting 
his fellow men, was as potent a motive as putting money in his purse. 

The letters written to Wrenn are, in the second place, a revelation of 
the prodigious bibliographical knowledge of Wise, conjoined with striking 
limitations in his intellectual and artistic outlooks. His enthusiasm is con- 
centrated on book collecting. Throughout this voluminous correspondence 
there is hardly a word of appreciation regarding the contents of the works 
that pass through his hands. The rarity, the format, the cost of his latest 
find constitute “‘a beautiful book,” but there is no hint on his part of any 
genuine interest in the literary merits of the masterpieces which come 
within his purview. If the market price of an unpublished manuscript of a 
great poet can be enhanced by withholding it from the world for a long 
period of time, Wise has no scruples. In the midst of his exciting discoveries 
of Swinburne treasures at ‘‘The Pines,” he writes: 


These pamphlets are really good things, and I mean to maintain their monetary value. I 
am able to control them, and I shall assuredly do so. They are a beautiful and unique series of 
books, and shall in no way be spoiled. They are not going to be included in Swinburne’s works 
for many years. This is arranged for in the fees I have paid as royalty.* 


® Letters of Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn, ed. by Fannie E. Ratchford, p. 547. 
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The letters of Wise which will most attract the general reader are those 
recording his experiences at “The Pines.”’ His delving into Swinburne man- 
uscripts with the zest of a man who has unearthed a gold mine; his relations 
with Watts-Dunton and Edmund Gosse; his fight to ward off competing 
book dealers, one of whom he brands as “‘that rascal,” are vividly described. 
Although he lacks aesthetic sensibilities, Wise has a full-blooded interest in 
human nature. He revels in anecdote, and his letters kindle at this juncture. 

The prefatory essays of Miss Ratchford’s book are a valuable and illumi- 
nating comment on the letters which she edits. She is thoroughly conver- 
sant with every detail of the immense bibliographical data concerned. As 
librarian of the Rare Book Collection at the University of Texas she has 
had access to sources which enable her to annotate the Wise letters, and 
often to supply fresh and pertinent information and illustration. Her book 
reveals painstaking and scholarly research, and the handling of her wealth 
of material is incisive and sensitive. As an intimate record of a fascinating 
chapter in the history of Anglo-American bibliography, and as a self- 
disclosure of the outward activities and inward psychology of Thomas 
Wise, Miss Ratchford’s volume is an important contribution. 

So much has been said of late regarding the misdoings of Wise, that there 
is a danger of forgetting the indebtedness of England to a man who almost 
single-handed held his own against wealthy competitors from over-seas, 
and secured for her the permanent possession of many genuine and choice 
first editions and association volumes of eminent poets and prose writers. 
The Ashley Library, now housed in the British Museum, is an enduring 
monument to Thomas Wise, a great bibliophile, and this fine achievement 
should not be obscured by his unhappy swerving from the path of honesty. 

Nor ought certain endearing human qualities of Wise to be ignored. He 
had a genius for friendship; and, as many a university man in England and 
America could testify, was always ready to place his knowledge and the 
resources of the Ashley Library at the disposal of any young scholar. If a 
personal reference may be pardoned in order to illustrate his kindness, the 
writer of this article is amongst those who have enjoyed his hospitality and 
been aided by him. My correspondence with Mr. Wise continued in the 
years when he was under fire, and he discussed the Carter and Pollard book 
with me. Although he never admitted his guilt, his letters throw interesting 
sidelights on his reactions at this critical time. In common with many of 
Wise’s friends, I urged him to vindicate his good name even at the expense 
of his reputation as an expert bibliographer. Naturally, as is now evident, 
he could not do this and was forced to seek refuge in evasive excuses. On 
January 7, 1935 he writes: 

The advice you offer regarding the C. and P. Book is identical with that given me by 

many other friends, and has already been adopted. I am afraid you have not seen my letters 
and those of Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman in the Times Lit. Sup. last July. In these letters a 
full and definite statement was made, and surely nothing further can be necessary. 
As a glance at the reproduction opposite page 39 of Miss Ratchford’s book 
will reveal, Thomas Wise even sent me the proof sheets of his Introduction 
to A Browning Library, in which he tells of his discovery, “somewhere about 
1885,” of the purported Bennett cache of the Reading edition of Mrs. 
Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese. It has always seemed to mean illus- 
tration of the curious twist in his mind that he should have given me, and 
I have no doubt in the beaten way of friendship, the proof sheets of the 
most notorious cock-and-bull story he ever told. 
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II 


The involvement of Wise in the fabrication of spurious editions was, as has 
been stated, fully established in Carter and Pollard’s Enguiry of 1934. But 
the subtitle of Miss Ratchford’s book, A Further Inquiry into the Guilt of 
Certain Nineteenth-Century Forgers, breaks new ground. If her findings are 
valid, a group of men, including an eminent bibliophile, and a literary critic 
and essayist of international repute, must be branded as participants in 
Wise’s fraudulent practices. These startling and dramatic charges have 
already stirred up controversy. The New York Times Book Review of De- 
cember 17, 1944, contained an able review of Miss Ratchford’s work by 
David Randall. Still more recently an article by John Carter, entitled 
Thomas J. Wise and His Forgeries, was printed in The Atlantic, February, 
1945. While referring to several of Randall’s and Carter’s conclusions, I 
shall in the main avoid touching on ground that they have already covered. 
With the exception of brief allusions to Buxton Forman and the firm of 
Richard Clay and Sons, my exclusive concern will be the question of the 
innocence or the guilt of Sir Edmund Gosse in the light of Miss Ratchford’s 
charges, and some independent evidence which seems to me of importance. 

Miss Ratchford’s case against Buxton Forman is a strong one, and it has 
been substantiated by Carter’s article in The Atlantic. There is a document 
in the library of Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer, one of America’s foremost book 
collectors, which, to quote Carter’s words, “convicts Wise in his own hand- 
writing of the responsibility for one of the forgeries and includes Forman in 
the responsibility.” He was undoubtedly a confederate of Wise, though, as 
Carter says, ‘the degree and nature of his complicity in the affair as a 
whole remain specuiative.’* The use of the press of Richard Clay and Sons 
to print many of the spurious editions evokes suspicion, but it seems likely 
that Wise was in collusion with some subordinate in the firm, and that the 
publishers themselves were innocent. 

Sir Edmund Gosse, a great biographer and essayist, is beyond compari- 
son the most distinguished of the men who are accused by Miss Ratchford. 
Consequently, her statements regarding him must be carefully examined 
and analysed. Circumstantial evidence can often be a tricky thing, and 
attention should be drawn at the outset to general considerations which 
make the guilt of Gosse seem very improbable. His high public position as 
librarian to the House of Lords, his literary eminence, impressions of the 
integrity of his character as derived from his life and writings, must be 
taken into the reckoning. More specifically, his frequent criticism of Wise’s 
carelessness and lack of scrupulousness in the editing of manuscripts should 
be borne in mind. As contrasted with Wise he had little to gain from these 
forgeries; and it is to be noted that when Wise was driven to bay and tried 
to implicate Buxton Forman, he never hinted that Gosse had any part .or 
lot in the forging of the spurious pamphlets. 

Apart from mere conjecture, Miss Ratchford’s indictment of Sir Edmund 
Gosse is based entirely upon two pieces of evidence. The first is a marginal 
emendation of a word in the proof sheets of the fabricated edition of Mrs. 
Browning’s The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point, which she maintains is 
in Gosse’s handwriting. The positive identification of a single word of seven 


* See The Atlantic, February 1945, pp. 96-97. 
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letters seems to me most dubious, particularly as the final s in it resembles 
Gosse’s initial rather than his customary terminal s.‘ 

Miss Ratchford’s second piece of evidence is much more important, and 
it does involve puzzling aspects. It has to do with Gosse’s famous narrative 
in which he told the world the story of the way in which Mrs. Browning 
first showed her husband the manuscript of the Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
In the concluding sentences of this account, he goes on to sponsor the 
forged Reading edition of the Sonnets by a circumstantial statement of the 
manner in which they were published in 1847. This tale, originally printed 
by Gosse in his introduction to Dent’s edition of the Sonnets in 1894, was 
repeated by him verbatim in Critical Kit-Kats, 1896, 1902, and 1914. 

Gosse declares that Browning told the story which he relates, eight years 
before his death, to a friend, with the understanding that it should not be 
divulged during the poet’s lifetime. So long as this mysterious friend was 
surmised to be Thomas Wise, the fictitious elements in the narrative were 
readily explainable. They were believed to have been implanted in Gosse’s 
mind by Wise in order to bolster his account of the discovery of the Reading 
edition of the Sonnets from the Portuguese. But, as Miss Ratchford has 
pointed out, Wise was a young man of twenty-two in 1881, “eight years 
before Browning’s death,” and he did not meet the poet until 1886. More- 
over, in 1927, Gosse wrote a letter to Mr. J. R. Burton averring that it was 
to himself Browning told the story he had printed in 1894. In the light of 
this letter it is necessary to scrutinize anew the narrative published in 
Critical Kit-Kats and elsewhere, and to dismiss the assumption that it 
originated in toto from a report conveyed by Wise to Gosse of an interview 
he had with Browning. 

There are clearly two strands in Gosse’s pronouncement. The main body 
of his account deals with the circumstances and environment linked with 
the original showing of Mrs. Browning’s sonnets to her husband. The only 
demonstrable fictitious element in this portion of the narrative is the state- 
ment that this disclosure was made at Pisa in 1847 instead of at Bagni di 
Lucca in 1849. On the other hand the sentences at the end of the account 
are devoted to the description of the printing of the Reading edition of the 
Sonnets from the Portuguese in 1847 through the instrumentality of Miss 
Mitford. This incident is entirely fictitious. It is I think evident from the 
text that Gosse does not mean to imply that this part of his tale comes from 
the lips of Browning; and in his letter to Mr. Burton in 1927 he only refers 
to “the story regarding the authorship of these poems” as being told him 
by the poet. Miss Ratchford in her book makes little or no distinction be- 
tween the two strands of Gosse’s narrative, but seems to regard the whole 
of it as having its genesis shortly before the publication of Dent’s edition of 
Mrs. Browning’s sonnets. As she writes: “It is of no small importance that 
when he rushed the story into print it was new to Gosse, that it was still 


- warm and glowing with romantic surprise when he gave it to the public in 


November, 1894.’® This statement, however, must be qualified, since I have 


* Randall, Carter, and Pollard all refuse to believe that the word in question, mangoes, is 
in Gosse’s handwriting. Pollard in a cable to Carter goes so far as to declare: ““M hand 
unascribable but more like Wise than Gosse stop letters not Gosse type.” See The Atlantic, 
February, 1945, p. 98 for a discussion of this point. 

5 Letters, op. cit., p. 82. 
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recently received a letter from Miss Ratchford in which she says that she 
does not doubt that Gosse heard from Browning himself the true story of his 
first sight of the Sonnets from the Portuguese in manuscript. But she maintains 
that in this earlier part of the account Gosse deliberately substituted Pisa 
for Bagni di Lucca and the year 1847 for 1849, in order to fit in with the 
fictitious story of the circumstances connected with the publication of the 
Reading edition of the Sonnets and to collaborate with Wise in his forgery. 
It can at any rate be readily proven that while the portion of Gosse’s nar- 
rative concerned with the printing of the Reading pamphlet was indeed 
new to him in 1894, the main body of his account antedates this and, with 
the exception of the Pisa error, is based on an actual statement of Browning. 

When Buxton Forman penned his half-veiled sceptical comment on the 
Reading edition in his introduction to Elizabeth Barrett Browning and the 
Scarcer Books, 1896, he wrote of Gosse’s story: “It is not expressly stated 
that Browning told the mysterious friend of Miss Mitford’s part in the mat- 
ter; and there are other friends of the poet to whom that part of the story 
is new.””* How new it was is demonstrated by the fact that when Gosse 
published the private catalogue of his library, which went to press in No- 
vember, 1893, he never mentions the Reading pamphlet of 1847, but spe- 
cifically describes Mrs. Browning’s Poems, 1850, as ‘“‘the first (edition) in 
which the Sonnets from the Portuguese appeared. ” 

The major division of Gosse’s narrative is, however, of much earlier 
origin. The proof that the substance of his story, with the exception of the 
Reading addendum, is derived from Browning is circumstantial. It has gen- 
erally been assumed that the account given by F.J. Furnivall in 1890 of the 
way in which Browning first saw the Sonnets from the Portuguese, which was 
also based on a personal statement of the poet, is more accurate in its de- 
tails than that of Gosse. Furnivall refers to Browning’s discovery of the 
Sonnets as follows: 

Spying about, he saw a tiny roll of nee on her looking-glass or table, pounst on it, and 
said, “What’s this?” unrolling it the while. “Only something, i wrote about you, and you 
frightened me from showing it to you,” said she. And in her next edition the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese were printed.’ 


Gosse, on the other hand, represents Mrs. Browning as having entered the 
breakfast room and, “while her husband stood at the window watching the 
street,” she “pushed a packet of papers into the pocket of his coat,” told 
him to read it, and then “fled again to her own room.’’* Commenting on the 
discrepancy between these two versions of the manner in which the poet 
became aware of the existence of his wife’s sonnets, Carter and Pollard 
write: “The picture of Browning finding them, rather than of her ojering 
them, could not fail to impress as being more true to life than Gosse’s 
version.’’® But there is irrefutable evidence that it is Gosse who is true to 
life here, and Furnivall who is in error. In a letter written by Browning to 
Julia Wedgwood in November, 1864, the poet relates how his wife first 
showed him her sonnets, and then adds: “How I see the gesture, and hear 


® Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, ed. by Nicoll and Wise, New York, 1897, 
p. 96. 
7 Corrections, etc. (For Sharp's Life of Browning, 1890), F. J. Furnivall, p. 3. 

® For Gosse’s narrative, to which frequent allusion is made in this article, see Critical 
Kit-Kats, 1896, pp. 1-3 from the essay ““The Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 

* An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain X1Xth Century Pamphlets, London, 1934, pp. 33- 
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the tones, —and, for the matter of that, see the window at which I was 
standing (italics mine), with the tall mimosa in front, and little church- 
court to the right.” Since the letters of Browning to Julia Wedgwood were 
not published until 1937, and it is Gosse alone who has recorded the signifi- 
cant detail of the poet’s standing at the window, this in itself is sufficient 
evidence that his account is derived from Browning. 

The one palpable error in the first part of Gosse’s narrative is his asser- 
tion that Mrs. Browning showed her sonnets to her husband in the spring 
of 1847 at Pisa. The letters of Browning to Leigh Hunt in 1857, to Julia 
Wedgwood in 1864, and to Peter Bayne in 1881, prove that it was at Bagni 
di Lucca in 1849 that this disclosure took place. It has generally been as- 
sumed that this error originated at the time that Gosse wrote his account 
in 1894. Since the date of 1847 fits in so precisely with the fictitious story 
of the printing of the Reading edition of the Sonnets from the Portuguese in 
the same year, two explanations have been suggested. Critics who believe 
in Gosse’s innocence surmise that the fable of the Sonnets being first shown 
to Browning at Pisa was implanted in Gosse’s mind by Wise as well as the 
fiction of the printing of the Sonnets at Reading in 1847. On the other hand 
Miss Ratchford, as has been noted, regards the mention of Pisa instead of 
Bagni di Lucca as a deliberate alteration on the part of Gosse in order to 
convince the public that Wise’s forgery was a genuine first edition. 

It is clear, however, that the Pisa mistake was made some years before 
1894. In his life of Browning, published in 1890, William Sharp writes: “It 
was here, in Pisa, as I have been told on indubitable authority, that Brown- 
ing first saw in manuscript those Sonnets from the Portuguese . . . which no 
other woman than his wife could have composed.” A few sentences further 
on, Sharp comments: “It is pleasant to think of the shy delight with which 
the delicate, flower-like, almost ethereal poet-wife, in those memorable 
Pisan evenings . . . showed her love-poems to her husband.’ The general 
though not exact correspondence with Gosse’s account, since Sharp speaks 
of the Sonnets being revealed to Browning in the evening, not in the morn- 
ing, is evidence that the outlines of the story were known by certain people 
at least as early as 1890. In particular, the fact that Sharp as well as Gosse 
makes the mistake of regarding Pisa instead of Bagni di Lucca as the place 
of the original showing of the Sonnets, indicates the likelihood of his “indu- 
bitable authority” being Edmund Gosse. 

Since Gosse, in the private catalogue of his library previously alluded to, 
was entirely ignorant in 1893 of the existence of the Reading edition of the 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, he could not in 1890 have purposely substituted 
Pisa for Bagni di Lucca in order to give an air of authenticity to the forgery. 
Nor if, as seems probable, the fabricated Reading edition was printed 
around 1893-4 would Wise have any interest in giving birth to the Pisa 
story in 1890." The conclusion which seems to me most likely is that the 


1° Robert Browning and Julia Wedgwood, ed. by Richard Curle, New York, 1937, p. 100. 

" Life of Browning, p. 147. 

12 The date of the printing of the Reading edition cannot be determined with certainty, 
but Furnivall knew nothing about it in 1890, nor Gosse in 1893. The earliest provenance of a 
copy of this forgery does not go back beyond 1897. 

Wise’s career as a forger probably began sometime between 1886-88. From his cor- 
respondence with Browning ml Swinburne we know that the spurious editions of The Run- 
away Slave and Cleopatra were fabricated in 1888. Gilbert Partington in his book, Forging 
Ahead, cited the following extract, dated January 11th, 1888, from the diary of an English 
man of letters. “ ... Went to Shelley Society meeting. At this gathering Wise, Forman 
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confusing of Pisa with Bagni di Lucca was due to a lapse of memory on the 
part of Gosse. What possible reason would he have for deliberately making 
this alteration in 1890? 0? He may have been misled to some extent by his 
knowledge of a passage in a letter written by Elizabeth Barrett to Browning 
on July 22, 1846: “You shall see some day at Pisa what I will not show you 
now. Does not Solomon say that ‘there is a time to read what is written.’ 
If he doesn’t he ought.” May it not have been the erroneous idea that the 
Sonnets from the Portuguese were first shown to Browning at Pisa which sug- 
gested to Wise the possibility of forging a fictitious 1847 edition of them? 
I will return to this point later. 

Although these considerations seem in themselves to demonstrate that 
Gosse’s mistake was unintentional, there is one argument against this con- 
clusion to be considered. Gosse in his letter to J.R. Burton in 1927, when 
referring to that part of his account in Critical Kit-Kats which had to do 
with the circumstances linked with the revealing of the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, declares that the poet’s statement to him was made “seriously 
and explicitly’”’ when he ‘‘was taking notes” of his speech. Miss Ratchford 
regards this as evidence that any varying from actuality in Gosse’s narrative 
was intentional on account of his collusion with Wise. We know, to quote 
Wise’s own words, that “in 1881 Browning was telling and partly dictating 
to Gosse the story of his life, and this story, up to and not beyond Brown- 
ing’s marriage on September 12, 1846, was printed by Gosse in the Century 
Magazine, December 1881.”’ But was Gosse, despite his assertion in the 
letter of 1927, taking careful notes of the details of the disclosure of the 
Sonnets from the Portuguese several years after Browning’s marriage? There 
is a curious vagueness in this letter concerning the time he heard this tale. 
In the opening sentence he writes: ‘‘Mr. Robert Browning told me (I think 
in the year 1887) the story regarding the authorship of those poems which 
I have told in my Critical Kit-Kats and elsewhere.” In the third sentence he 
adds: ‘‘The only correction of my account which I can make is that perhaps 
the conversation was later than ‘eight years before’ Mr. Browning’s death.” 
How much weight can we attach to the meticulous accuracy of his note 
taking of a story which he confesses might have been related to him by 
Browning any time between 1881 and 1887? 

It is important to recall in connection with these lapses of memory that 
Gosse was never an exact scholar, and could be proverbially careless in 
matters of detail. The numerous factual inaccuracies of his life of Gray and 
From Shakespeare to Pope provoked the stinging indictment of Churton 
Collins in the Quarterly. In the fine objective study of The Life and Letters 
of Sir Edmund Gosse by Evan Charteris, this weakness is frankly discussed, 
although the whole portrait is that of an honourable man incapable of 
forgery. As Charteris sums it up: 

It would be of interest to fathom the causes of his carelessness. Even to the profane it is 
clear that Gosse was hasty and impulsive, and once armed with an @ priori notion was tempted 


Tegetmeier, Furnivall, Rossetti, &c were me but not Dr. Salt whom I had expected to see. 
Wise is still roceeding on his wild career of or pirating Browning, Shelley, Swin- 
burne, &c.” Par artington comments: “It is he se ees t for the time being the writer of this 
diary must remain under the anonymity of Mr. Y.Z. His identity would reveal with what au- 
thority it speaks.” 

In view of the present controversy, it is regrettable that Mr. Partington has been pledged 
not to disclose the name of the writer of this important entry. 
a8 3 The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, London, 1899, Vol. u, p. 
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to regard too uncritically all facts which fitted. It has been seen that, in a letter to Stevenson, 
he declares that a sustained exercise of thought was a thing unknown to him. This, without 
being literally true, points to a certain lukewarmness in research and a certain distaste for co- 
pee all the factors of a problem. He had the impatience of the imaginative man. He pos- 

the dangerous boon of a powerful but not always accurate memory, and he trusted it 
with the r Sheree of a poet... . He never had the discipline of examinations and “schools,” 
no don had drilled his mind, he was pitchforked into the world; he awoke at a bound, he 
careered at his owu will in the fields of literature. His knowledge was wide and stimulating, but 
it was not minute. His mind was vividly alert but not meticulous. He had “emulation,” but 
with him it was not “the scholar’s melancholy.”™ 


I have suggested that Gosse’s initial mistake in regarding Pisa instead of 
Bagni di Lucca as the place where Mrs. Browning first showed the manu- 
script of the Sonnets from the Portuguese to her husband, may have put into 
Wise’s head the scheme of forging a spurious edition of them. This error, as 
the passage cited from Sharp’s Life of Browning reveals, was in circulation 
at least as early as 1890, In view of Browning’s enthusiasm when he read 
the Sonnets, it would seem strange, if this took place in 1847, that they were 
not published until 1850. It must have appealed to the inventive brain of 
Wise as a golden opportunity to fabricate an 1847 edition which would fit 
in so naturally with the story of the disclosure of the Sonnets at Pisa in the 
spring of that year. This would also lead Gosse to regard the Reading pam- 
phiet as authentic when Wise showed it to him, and to credit Wise’s tale of 
the circumstances of its publication. Gosse loved a romantic episode in 
which he scented literary possibilities. He was careless in factual matters, 
and never had the critical acumen of the exact scholar. Being already con- 
vinced that the Sonnets from the Portuguese were revealed to Browning at 
Pisa in 1847, and having a copy of the Reading edition of 1847 before his 
eyes, he was Lact Jenkins to accept Wise’s version of the way in which the 
pamphlet had been printed and to tack this on as an addendum to the orig- 
inal story he had heard from the lips of Browning. 

In the most lengthy apologia that Thomas Wise ever wrote, printed in 
The Times Literary Supplement, May 24, 1934, there are paradoxical strands 
interwoven. So far as his own defence is concerned the apologia is ridicu- 
lously lame. Yet in the course of it he exonerates Edmund Gosse, an old and 
cherished friend for whom he had genuine respect. Here for once I am con- 
vinced he is telling the truth. In the first place he accounts for the substitu- 
tion of Pisa for Bagni di Lucca by attributing it to an initial mistake of 
Gosse. He then ascribes any confusion of statement on the part of Gosse 
regarding the time of the first printing of the Sonnets to the facts that 
Gosse had the 1847 book in front of him, the genuineness of which he had 
no reason to suspect, and the date of 1847 in his mind. What Wise of course 
does not state is that his own cunning machinations fostered these errors, 
and that he had implanted in Gosse’s mind the fabulous anecdote of the 
publication of the Sonnets in 1847 through the agency of Miss Mitford. It 
is fully understandable how the impressionable Gosse, chock-full of Victo- 
rian sentiment, would seize the opportunity of relating the story told him by 
Browning, perhaps with a touch of romantic embellishment, in conjunction 
with the dramatic announcement of the discovery of a precious first edition 
of the Sonnets from the Portuguese, which he in all innocence accepted as 
genuine. 

The relationships between Thomas Wise and Edmund Gosse as revealed 


“4 The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse by Evan Charteris, New York and London, 
1931, pp. 196-197. 
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in their correspondence militate against the idea that there was any collu- 
sion of the two men in the fabrication of spurious editions. Wise’s attitude 
is inclined to be deferential, and he accepts with meekness Gosse’s frequent 
criticisms of his carelessness and lack of scrupulousness in the editing of 
manuscripts. As Partington comments: 

Again and again Gosse vehemently protested against Wise’s habit of rushing pieces of 

poetry and prose to the printer to turn into privately printed first editions, without saying 
anything about <heir origin, or where they had appeared serially, or giving them proper edito- 
rial treatment. 
There is no hint anywhere in this correspondence that Gosse suspected Wise 
of forgery, but circumstantial evidence to the contrary. In his recent article, 
printed in The Atlantic, February 1945, John Carter has cited two letters, 
one written by Wise to Gosse in 1896 and the other by Gosse to Wise in 
1927. In these letters there are allusions to four works which are forgeries 
of Wise, but the text of the letters shows. that Gosse is entirely ignorant of 
their lack of genuineness. These two letters, as it seems to me, are in them- 
selves convincing evidence of Gosse’s innocence. 

The discussion of an absorbing theme of Miss Ratchford’s book has left 
little space for comment on the excellence of many aspects of her work. 
While the writer of this article believes her charge against Gosse to be un- 
founded, it is difficult to disentangle all the filaments of Wise’s tortuous web. 
His notorious career has inevitably cast a shadow of suspicion on men who 
were his close friends and associates. Miss Ratchford’s sincerity and freedom 
from ex-parte argument are self-evident, but her case against Sir Edmund 


Gosse is not substantiated. 
W. O. Raymonp 
Bishop’s University 
% Forging Ahead by Wilfred Partington, New York, 1939, p. 167. 
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THE RECEPTION OF HROTSVITHA BY THE 
GERMAN HUMANISTS AFTER 1493 


BETWEEN 1493, the probable year of the discovery of the Hrotsvitha 
codex in the Emmeram monastery in Regensburg, and 1501, when Celtes 
published his edition of Hrotsvitha in Niirnberg,’ the German humanists 
were agog with excitement over this new find and referred to it often. The 
earliest reference to the nun of Gandersheim in the era of Humanism is 
found in the frequently quoted document of Laurentius Aicher, prior of 
St. Emmeram (dated Regensburg, January 30, 1494), stating that Celtes 
had borrowed the Hrotsvitha codex and promised to return it after cer- 
tification by Friedrich Rosenritter in Niirnberg.? The passage in question 
reads: 

ad usum et utilitatem suam accomodasse librum quendam, in quo continetur metrice et pro- 
saice editio cuisdam monialis, quem ipse proprio chirographo nobis promisit se redditurum 


postquam usus fuerit et Norimbergae provido viro ibidem civi Friderico Rosenritter praesen- 
tavit. 


According to Rudolf Képke there is room for doubt as to whether Celtes or 
Johannes Tritheim actually discovered the codex, and this doubt is re- 
flected by Otto Schmid in his article on Hrousvitha in the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie xx1x.2 The case for Celtes rests upon 1) the fact that 
it was he who borrowed the codex from Emmeram, and 2) that he calls 
himself its discoverer, both in the title and preface of his edition and (as we 
shall see) in letters to friends. The case for Tritheim, on the other hand, is 
strengthened by the fact that he was the first to mention Hrotsvitha in one 
of his works. This reference is found in the rare folio De scriptoribus ec- 
clesiasticis (Basel, 1494) <4 


Rosuida nobilis mulier in Saxonia nata: in Gandeshemensi coenobio quod non longe ab 
Hildeshem distat sanctimonialis: miro ingenio et doctrina claruit: et in utroque scribendi ge- 
nere admirabilis. Ad virgines enim sacratas castitatem et continentiam hortando latino ser- 
mone conscripsit : 

Comoedias: sex 

De gestis Ottonum panaegyricum versu hexametro. 


1 Opera Hrosvite illustris virginis et monialis Germane gente Saxonica orte nuper a Conrado 
Celte snventa. Impressum Norumbergae sub privilegio Sodalitatis Celticae a Senatu Rhomani 
Im perii im petratae anno quingentesimoprimo supra Millesimum (fol.). The copy herein referred 
to is in the Chapin Library of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. For descriptions of this 
folio see G. W. Panzer, Annales typographict sub artis inventae origine ad annum MD . 
Niirnberg, 1792-1803, vir, 439, and x1, 468; G. A. Pertz in Hormayrs Archiv xi (1821), 417: 
A. Ruland in Serapeum XVII (1857), i9; R. Képke in Hrotsvit von Gandersheim (Ottonische 
Studien, 11), Berlin, 1869, 237 ff.; and K. Schottenloher, Die Entwicklung der Buchdruckerkunst 
in Franken, Warzbur 1910, 58 ff. 

2 Published or referred to by Pertz, Joc. cit.; in E. Kliipfel, De vita et scriptis Conradi Celtis 
u, Freiburg, 1827, 78; by Ruland, loc. cit.; in K. Barack, Die Werke der Hrotsvitha, Niirnberg, 
1858, Ivi; in J. Aschbach, Roswitha und Conrad Celtes, 2nd ed., 1 Dates 1868, 33; in P. von Win- 
terfeld, Hrotsvithae Opera, Berlin, 1902, xii; and in H. Ru Der Briefwechsel des Konrad 
Celtes, Miinchen, 1934, 119. Concerning St. Emm son Pein Lindner, Monasticon metro- 


' polis Salsburgensis antiquae: Verzeichnis aller A und F Pripste der Klister der alten Kirchen- 


provins Salzburg, Salzburg, 1907-1908, 400 ff. and Suppl. 45. 

* See Képke, of. cit., 5 ff., also E.H. Zeydel, “Knowledge of Hrotsvitha’s Works Prior to 
ae w Modern Language Notes, June, 1944, 382, note 1. The Schmid article begins on p. 283 
of ADB xxix. 

* De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis was written between 1487 and 1494. If we assume that the 
reference to Hrotsvitha was inserted just before going to press (and this assumption seems 
likely), the argument in favor of Tritheim’s discovery is weakened. Another indication agai 
Tritheim is the fact that he had obviously not yet read Hrotsvitha’s works, only seen or heard 
about them, when he wrote De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis. As regards the credibility of Celtes and 
Tritheim, neither of them enjoys an enviable reputation. 
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In laudes beatae virginis elegiaco et hexametro versu librum 1: Unica spes mundi etc. 

Item passionem sancti Dionysij carmine elegiaco. 

Item de sancto Gangolfo et alliis sanctis plura. 

Graecae etiam linguae noticiam habuit. Coaetanea Iohannis anglici fuit: quae doctrina sua 
papatum meruit.’ 


There are two references to Hrotsvitha in letters of Celtes to Sixtus 
Tucher from the year 1494. The first, undated but probably written in 
Ingolstadt early in 1494, contains this pertinent passage: 


Mitto ad te monialem nostram, mulierem doctissimam et Germanam, Graece et Latine et in 
utroque genere scribendi illustrem, quam pro tempore otii tui legas.* 


The second, of Easter, 1494, reveals the following attempt to answer 
Tucher’s doubts as to Hrotsvitha’s provenience: 

Ceterum de moniali: si de patria eius dubitas, Ottonem eius in fine legas, in = se Germanam 
et Saxonem fuisse nominat et ego in coenobio illo, quo vixerat, fueram duobus miliaribus 
tantum ab Hildeshaim, Saxoniae urbe. Et adhuc canonissae et tantum nobiles in eo agunt, 
cum quibus canonici uno choro psallunt, locusque adhuc Ganshaim dicitur, a quo soror Gandes- 
hamensem se scribit, et alia plura venerandae antiquitatis, quae in Saxonia vidi, quae ali- 
quando audies et leges, domum conduxi.’ 


It is clear from these passages that Celtes sent or gave Tucher the codex for 
perusal; undoubtedly he showed it also to others. Then, in a letter of the 
Basel physician, jurist, and humanist Johannes Silbernberger (also called 
de Monte Argenteo and Thunsel or Tonsel von Silberberg) to Celtes, of 
September 2, 1494, we read at the very end: 


Vale igitur nunc cum tuo Rosvitha et mei summique maecenatis nostri Hartmanii [sc. Hart- 
mann von Eppingen} memoriam nulla tecum obmutescat oblivio.* 


Late in 1494 or early in 1495 Celtes gave the codex to Tritheim for copy- 
ing, and on April 11, 1495, the latter wrote from Frankfurt am Main to 
Celtes: 


Rosvidam necdum rescripsi; locutus sum cum magistro Amorbachio [sc. Johannes Amer- 
a | qui propediem ad vos venturus est, ut poetas omnes imprimat. Tum videbis et iucunda- 
re. 


In that same year Tritheim, after having had a chance to examine the 
codex more carefully, wrote as follows about Hrotsvitha in his Catalogus 
illustrium virorum (Mainz, 1495—finished in July): 

Rosuida monasterij gandeshemensis in Saxonia sanctimonialis virgo nobilis, ordinis divi 
patris benedicti, in divinis scripturis studiosa et erudita, seculariumque literarum disciplinis 
probe imbuta: ingenio praestans et clara eloquio: nec minus conversatione quam erudicione 
insignis: scripsit tam metro quam prosa multa praeclara opuscula: quibus (sexum ingenio 
superans) nomen suum cum ingenti gloria transmisit ad posteros. Ex his ego legi subiecta. Ad 
gerbergam abbatissam heroico carmine de vita et conversatione intemerate dei genetricis et 
lar og Marie librum 1. De ascensione domini eodem carmine librum 1. Item de sancto gin- 
golfo librum 1. De passione sancti pelagij martyris his temporibus in corduba passi librum 1. 


5 Verso of fol. 59. The copy used is in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, 
Calif. The passage is also quoted by Képke, of. cit. 9. 

6 Rupprich, op. cit., 119-120. Since the references to Hrotsvitha in Celtes’ correspondence 
are scattered throughout five hundred pages of Rupprich’s edition, it was deemed convenient 
to collect them here. 

7 Ibid., 122-123. The reader will no doubt notice rather striking verbal similarities be- 
tween these two letters, on the one hand, and the passage quoted above from Tritheim’s De 
scriptoribus ecclesiasticis. But since it is impossible to determine the exact time when Tritheim 
wrote his passage on Hrotsvitha—before or after the time of these letters—it would be diffi- 
cult to draw any conclusions. 8 Ibid., 135. 

* Ibid., 145. This paper copy, made by Dietrich Gresemund, Jr., is Codex 2883 in the 
Griiflich Schénbornsche Bibliothek im Pommersfelden. Kipke, op. cit. 8, not aware of Trit- 
a with this copy, misinterprets “rescripsi” as meaning “umgeschrieben, um- 
gearbeitet.” 
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De lapsu theophili vicedomini et eius penitentia librum 1. De nom cuiusdam iuvenis per sanc- 
tum basilium conversi librum 1. De passione sancti dionysij ep opi et martyris librum 1. De 
passione sancte agnetis virginis librum 1. Omnia praedicta eleganti carmine composuit. ai. 
sit ne sex a — imitata ——— quarum = oe conversio 4 
cani principis: passione includens iohannis et pauli martyrum. est de passione 
chione, et hirene virginum. Tercia de resuscitatione calymachi et drusiane per somwndy ven, 
nem. Quarta de lapsu et conversione marie neptis abrahe heremite, Quinta inscribitur conver- 
sio thayde meretricis. Sexta vero passionem recitat sanctarum virginum fidei, spei, et charita- 
tis. Scripsit etiam metrice gesta ottonis imperatoris primi librum 1. Epigrammatum diversorum 
librum 1 et quasdam non inelegantes epistolas. Cetera que co uit ad noticiam nostre 
lectionis non venerunt. Claruit temporibus ottonis primi et secundi c m imperatorum 
Anno domini Dececlxx.” 


This is not only a fuller account of Hrotsvitha herself and her works than 
had appeared in De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis; it also dates her correctly as 
having lived at the time of Emperor Otto I, and not as a contemporary of 
“Johannes Anglicus,” i.e. “Pope Joan,” who flourished in the ninth cen- 
tury. Besides, it corrects the further error of De scriptoribus ecclesias- 
ticis that the Gesta Ottonis deal with the three Ottos. This statement has been 
copied by later writers and caused much confusion. In a subsequent work 
of Tritheim, finally, Annales Hirsaugienses, 1514 (the British Museum and 
Harvard copies are dated St. Gall, 1690; another edition, Chronicon insigne 
Monasterii Hirsaugiensis, Basel, 1559), there are further references to 
Hrotsvitha, She is there again correctly described as having flourished 
about 970, but the misleading remark that she left songs and epigrams, as 
well as letters, found also above in the Catalogus, is repeated." Except for 
the sixteenth-century monk Bodo and the chronicler Borsem, who wrote 
the Chronica Episcopatus Hildeshemensis about 1575, no writer before 
Leuckfeld (1709) and Leibniz (1710) referred to the Primordia Coenobii 
Gandeshemensis, a work which the humanists did not know because it is not 
in the Emmeram codex. 

The appearance of Celtes’ edition of the codex was delayed until 1501, 
perhaps to coincide with the beginning of the new century, This would be 
in keeping with his penchant for dramatizing whatever he did. The printing 
was done by Hieronymus Hiltzel in Niirnberg” under the auspices of 
Celtes’ Rhenish Sodalitas, and the expenses were borne by the Saxon Elec- 
tor Frederick III. The codex was copied for printing by Eberhard Dérs (or 
Dors, or Dorsch) of Forchheim after Celtes himself had made many changes 
and notations in it. Dérs also saw the work through the press. Two of the 
eight woodcuts, one depicting Hrotsvitha presenting her work to Emperor 
Otto in the presence of ~ abbess Gerberga, the other showing Celtes hand- 
ing a copy of his edition to the Elector, are by Diirer.” 

The lengthy dedicatory letter which Celtes addressed to the Elector and 
published in the preface to his edition is important not only biographically 
but also because it throws light upon the attitude of the humanists toward 


1° Verso of fol. IX and recto of X. The copy of the Catalogus used is in the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library. Képke (0. cit., 10) quotes the passage. 

4! This statement is traceable to her dedications and other prefatory matter in prose and 
verse. ® Cf. Schottenloher, loc. cit. 

% That Diirer knew Celtes is proved by a remark in a letter of Wilibald Pirckheimer to 
Celtes (Niirnberg, March 14, 1504): “Turer te salutat.” See Rupprich, 556, who erroneously 
calls Gerberga a niece of Hrotsvitha; she was a niece of Otto I. Two further Diirer woodcuts 
are found in Celtes’ Amores. For additional bibliography on the relations of Diirer and Celtes 
see Rupprich; Fiinf Biicher Epigramme von Konrad Celtes herausgegeben von Karl Hartfelder 
ul, Berlin, 1881, 69; H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, Der junge Diirer, Augsburg, 1928, 91; 
B. Hartmann, Conrad Celies in Nurnberg, Niirnberg, 1889. 
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the ati: paieds of German history and literature.“ Celtes avers that he 
has scoured Germany for manuscript material: 
difficili et longa peregrinatione, non sine peculii mei et prosperae valetudinis iactura. . . . 


Although meeting with considerable opposition in publishing the codexes 
which he has found: 

nec vaniloquentia aliquorum maledicorum et detractorum meorum me ab incepto deterrere 
potuerat, 


he considers it a duty of the German nation to make known the works of 
its older authors: 

pulcerrimum esse homini Germano et laudi toti Germanicae nationi, si quis amore litterarum 
et patriae peregrinationes susceperit et quaecumque exemplaria vetera Graeca aut Latina 
dono, commutatione vel mutuo aut numerata pecunia conquirere possit illaque impressioni 
mandare et, dum illa impressa aut transcripta fuerint, cum usura et, ut ita dicam, postliminio 
acceptis induviis in loca sua et coenobia revertantur. 


Gladly would he publish also historical works if they could be found, he 
adds. Then he reports on the discovery of the Hrotsvitha codex, without 
however naming Emmeram: 

Cum itaque nuper eius gratia peregre profectus fuissem forteque in coenobium ordinis sancti 
Benedicti concessissem, + poy vetustissimum, littera ferme Gothica et mulieris manu con- 
scriptum codicem, sub titulo et insciptione virginie et monialis Germanae, gente Saxonica, quo 
continebantur ea, quae in fronte et indice huius voluminis continentur. Incredibile dictu, 
quanto stupore et gaudio correptus fuerim, dum mulierem Germanam post sex centos annos— 
tot enim ab Oddone primo in nostram usque aetatem fluxere—Latina oratione et versu loquen- 
tem legissem. 

With a brief account of the contents of the codex, a discussion of famous 
women of antiquity and of his own time, and the reasons for his dedication 
to Frederick III he concludes. 

A discussion of the fifteen epigrams by various members of the Sodalitas, 
also published in Celtes’ preface, will be postponed until after a considera- 
tion of the references to Hrotsvitha found in the correspondence of the 
humanists subsequent to the publication of the Hrotsvitha volume. The 
most important of these is in a letter to Celtes by Charitas Pirckheimer, the 
sister of Wilibald, and the abbess of the St. Clara convent in N iirnberg. 
This letter, probably of March 25, 1502, is an acknowledgment of receipt of 
a copy of the Hrotsvitha volume and reads in part as follows: 

Ceterum superioribus diebus accepi etiam scripta amabilia Rosvitae virginis doctissimae a ves- 
tra dominatione mihi exigue nullis meis meritis exigentibus destinata, unde vobis immortales 
gratias ago et habeo; gaudeo autem, qui largitior ingenii non solem iuris sapientibus et doctis 
profundam sapientiam impartiri solet, sed et fragili sexui abiectisque personis aliquando non 
denegat micas de mensa divitum doctorum cadentes. Versificatum est in illa prudentissima 
virgine illud toli: ‘Infirma mundi elegit Deus, ut fortia quaeque confundat.’ Laudanda est 
pro certo gratia almi pneumatis, quae istud virgineum ingenium tantis splendoribus scientiae 
et industriae decoravit illustravitque. Extollenda atque laudanda vestra humilis diligentia, 
qua studuistis scripta et carmina mulierculae in lucem producere atque arti impressoriae 
tradere non spernendo fragilem sexum humilemque statum sanctimonialis pauperculae. Plane 
non possum non fateri fecisse vos contra consuetudinem multorum eruditorum vel forte potius 
superborum, qui abusive nituntur omnia verba, facta ac dictamina mulierum in tantum parvi- 
pendere, quasi uterque sexus non unum haberet conditorem, redemptorem ac salvatorem, non 
animadvertentes manum summi artificis adhuc non esse abbreviatam. Ipse habet clavem sci- 
entiae dividens singulis prout vult; non enim est acceptator personarum.¥ 


™ It was republished by H. L. Schurzfleisch in his Hroswithae Opera, Wittenberg, 1707, 44 

ff., and again in his second edition of 1717, and recently by Rupprich, 461-467. 
*® Rupprich, 478. A German translation of this letter by Christoph Scheurl in Viertsig 
so pub aus dem Latein in das Teutsch gesogen . . . Niirnberg bei Friedrich Peypus, 1515, is 
lished by Rupprich, 479 ff. For Charitas see Allgemeine deutsche Biographie xxvi, 
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Also from che spring of 1502 is a letter written by Celtes from Niirnberg 

to Emperor Maximilian I. Complaining that his own Amores have been 
accused of indelicacy, he calls the Emperor’s attention to Hrotsvitha and 
writes: 
Fatebimur equidem ingenue et illis non aliud, quam quod in praefatione sua in comoedias 
Hrosvita nostra poeta Saxonica obtrectatoribus suis dederat, respondebimus: De amore 
scriptorem non tantum débere verba effingere, sed eorum, qui ita affecti essent, omnia etiam 
facta et cogitationes. Idque poeticae esse consentaneum et ab amoris gradibus non alienum.” 


Finally we have a letter written by Johannes (Jodokus) Sturnus from 
Briinn to Celtes, acknowledging receipt of a opy of the Hrotsvitha volume. 
Sturnus, a native of Schmalkalden, was a member of the Danubian Soda- 
litas. This letter may date from as early as 1501 or 1502 but is usually as- 
signed to 1504 and reads in part: 

Capto pridem signo tuae humanitatis et singularis erga me benevolentiae, de quo immensas 
refero grates, et crede mihi, quod ultra, quam decere queo, me recreat atque delectat hic 
Rosvitae codicellus et ob hanc praecipue causam, quod meae singularissimae electaeque spon- 
sae Agnetis in suis meminit carminibus. Hinc mihi praeposui multis te obruere litteris; puta- 
bam enimvero baiulum diutius fore mansurum, quam fecit, praesentium litterarum.”” 

The correspondence of Celtes just excerpted, the nature and contents of 
his edition of her works, as well as the passages from Tritheim, indicate a 
spirited interest in Hrotsvitha. However, there is reason to believe that 
what we possess of Celtes’ correspondence is only fragmentary. Certainly 
the fifteen epigrams on Hrotsvitha, written by various members of the 
Rhenish Sodalitas litteraria and published by Celtes in the preface of his 
edition,’ presuppose not only lively personal contacts between Celtes and 
his fellow-members in the Sodalitas, but also in some cases more extensive 
epistolary correspondence than we possess. 

The following caption heads the epigrams: ‘‘Sodalitas Litterarie Epi- 
grammata in Norinbergae Conventu principum et decretoriis Imperii diebus 
constituta. In opera Hrosuithae clarissimae virginis et monialis Germa- 
nicae.” The Niirnberg meeting of the Sodalitas, then, seems to have been 
called for the express purpose of honoring Hrotsvitha and must have re- 
quired a great deal of preparatory work on the part of Celtes. Each epigram 
is preceded by the name, with sometimes a brief description, of the author. 
Their style is often crabbed and their meaning obscure, so that literal Eng- 
lish translations in the footnotes seem appropriate. 

Ioannes Dalburgius, Bishop of Worms and head of the Literary 
Society throughout all Germany.” 

%® Rupprich, 501. 

17 Rupprich, 564 ff. Attention should also be called to the translation of Hrotsvitha’s 
drama Abraham by Adam Werner von Themar of Themar on the Werra (ca. 1460-1537), made 
no doubt on the Bee of Celtes’ text. It is entitled Ein hiibsche comedia Abraham genant in 
lateynischer sungen mit schinen lieblichen worten von einer cristlichen poetin, gewest ein closter 
jungfraw Roswita genennt us teutscher nation ein sichsin geboren, kiinstlich beschrieben. It is 
dated 1503 and dedicated to the Pfalzgraf.The manuscript is in the library of the University 
of Heidelberg (Hs. 298, Bl. 101-122). As for the several references to “Cimbrica barbara”’ in 
letters of Ulsenius to Celtes, once believed to have been cryptic allusions to Hrotsvitha, it is 
now likely that they have nothing to do with her. Cf. Kiépke, op. cit., 250 ff., and Strecker in 
Neue Jb. f. d. klass. Aliertum x1 (1903) , 646. 

18 Fol. aiiif. Also published by Schurzfleisch, op. cit. (1707), 50 ff. (2nd ed., 1717) and 
Rupprich, 468-471. Another Hrotsvitha manuscript, different from the Pommersfelden pa- 
per copy of the Emmeram codex, is the Berlin parchment codex Lat. Theol. 265 fol. It is a copy 
of the Celtes edition, made in the sixteenth century by Valerius von Meyen (ob. 1556) and 
contains the Celtes epigrams as well as ten new ones by Frater Johannes Schiffer. Cf. Pertz in 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde vit (1843), 839. 

1# Johann Kammerer von Dalberg of Oppenheim, 1455-1503, chancellor of Pfalzgraf 
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a cis aetas concessit patria sexus 
rosuitha virgineo prestitit ingenio.” 


Another by the same. 


Affro laus scenae, lyra Flacco, Bella maroni, 
Multiplicem laurum Hrosuita docta gerit.” 


Johannes Tritheim, abbot in Sponheim.” 
Cur non laudemus germanae scripta puellae, 
Quae si graeca esset iam dea certa foret. 
Adde quod hos cecinit quam prisco tempore versus, 
Hinc sexcenteno Phoebus ab orbe redit. 


Heinrich von Biinau.™ 


tum germanis faveant pia numina coeli, 
ac nunc in docta virgine nosse potes. 
Haec veteres sanctos vates veneranda recenset, 
Et plus quam sapho carmina casta canit.™ 


Ololikos von Stein, alias Eytelwolff.* 


Hac de germana quid graie quid Itale sentis? 
Non minus ac vestrae verba latina canit.”’ 


Wilibald Pirckheimer of Niirnberg.” 


"Et card bexarn povodwy torw dddvrwv 
"Pé0f.0" &éexarn podoa Karaypaderar.”® 


Translation of the same. 


Si sapho decima est musarum dulce canentum 
Hrosuitha scribenda est undecima Aonidum. 


Philipp, was president of the Rhenish Sodalitas. He was also chancellor of the University of 
Heidelberg. Celtes often referred to him. See K. Morneweg, Johann von Dalberg, Heidelberg, 
1887, and Rupprich, 174. 

* Whatever her native generation granted to few of her sex, Hrotsvitha revealed in vir- 
ginal genius. 

* To Terence praise of the theatre, in the lyric to Horace, martial matters to Vergil, 
Hrotsvitha bears a manifold laurel. 

* Johannes Tritheim, or Trithemius, a native of Trittenheim on the Mosel (1462-1516), 
was a theologian and polyhistor. After studying in Heidelberg he entered the Benedictine 
monastery in Sponheim and soon became its abbot. Because of its splendid library it was a 
mecca for the humanists. All his life Tritheim worked on (and partly forged) the “Kloster- 
chronik” of Sponheim and Hirschau, referred to above. His friend Celtes gave him lessons in 
Greek. Later Tritheim became abbot in Wiirzburg. See Allgemeine deutsche Biographie xxxviil, 
626 ff. and Rupprich, 144 f., also above, first par: h. 

% Why should we not praise the writings of the German maid, who, were she Greek, would 
long be a goddess.without doubt. In addition she has sung those verses in times long gone by. 
Thus Phoebus returns after a six hundred years’ cycle. 

* Heinrich von Biinau, Lord of Teuchern (ca. 1460-1506), was a Saxon nobleman and 
official. In 1493 he went to the Holy Land. After being invalided by breaking his leg at the 
Reichstag of Worms in 1495 his interest in humanism grew. Sebastian Brant dedicated a poem 
to him. See A DB, 11, 538 f. and Rupprich, 163. 

*% How much the righteous deities of heaven favor the Germans you can now discern in 
this learned virgin. These (poems) venerating the ancient holy seers she recounts, and more 
than Sappho she sings chaste songs. 

* Eitelwolf vom Stein (0b. 1515), a Swabian nobleman, jurist, and humanist, was the 
patron of Ulrich von Hutten and Reuchlin. He studied theology in Leipzig and Bologna but 
became councillor in Brandenburg and Saxony and was one of the founders of the University 
of Frankfurt a. O. See A DB, xxv, 606 f. 

27 You Greek, you Italian, what do you think of this German woman? No less does she also 
sing Latin words in your manner. 

% Wilibald Pirckheimer (1470-1530), the famous Niirnberg humanist and friend of 
Direr, was a close friend of Celtes. See ADB, xxv1, 810 ff. 

, at Sappho is the tenth of the sweet-singing Muses, Hrotsvitha must be recorded the 
eleventh. 

(It is interesting to note that at this time the printer Héltzel apparently had no Greek 
type as yet in his shop. The Greek characters comprise a single block in Kursiv obviously pre- 


pared for this purpose.) 
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Johannes Tholophus, Provost.” 
Ut lyra threicio concessit carmina vati, 
ae micat arctoo _ stella polo, 
aec eadem influxit Hrosvitae verba chelimque, 
Nata ex Saxonicis casta poeta plagis.™ 


Heinrich Groninger.* 
Invide, divinos non cessas carpere vates 
Tanquam mendaces vaniloquosque viros. 
Nonne vides quantum haec monialis carmine possit, 
Historias sacras virgo diserta canens?™ 


Johannes Werner.™ 
Hrosuitha germanis nunc maxima gloria terris, 
Carminibus lacios nectere docta modos, 
Nec minus et voces describit culta solutas, 
Libera therencii comica facta sequens.™ 


Martin Mellerstat, Physician.™ 
Gloria quanta fuit magnis Oddonibus armis, 
Gloria tanta tibi, Hrosuitha, in hystoria.” 


Conrad Celtes. 


Si proba iloquum cogens centone maronem 
Atque aluit doctum quos tulerat latium, 
Hanc nostram legerent saxono sanguine cretam, 
Nostrae laudassent carmine vatis opus.™ 


Johannes Lateranus.* 


Olim in arctoa generata terra, 
Saxonae gentis generosa virgo, 
Cuius antiquum memoratur esse, 
Hrosuitha nomen, 


Illa divinos cecinit calores, 
Martyrum sanctas modulata vitas, 
Arte quam magna druidumque gesta 
Docta recenset. 


Quam sacro denam numero sororum 
Phoebus adscripsit miserans laborum, 


%¢ Johannes Tolhopf, also called Janus Tolhophus and Dolhopf (0d. 1503), a native of the 
Upper Palatinate, was an astronomer, mathematician, cosmographer, and poet. He was at this 
time provost in Forchheim and canon in Regensburg. See Rupprich, 69. 

*t Just as the lyre bestowed songs to the Thracian bard, shining as a bright star at the 
North Pole, the same lyre has flowed into the words of Hrotsvitha, the chaste . poetess born in 
the Saxon confines. 

* Heinrich Groninger, or better Grieninger (ob. 1511), an authority in civil and canon 
law, came to Niirnberg in 1496 as “Poetenschulmeister” but was exiled in 1503. For six years 
_— aT in Wiirzburg, he returned to Niirnberg in 1509 at Pirckheimer’s behest. See 

upprich, 212. 

% Enviously you do not cease to criticize divine bards as though they were false and vain- 
speaking men. Do you not see what this nun can do in poetry, a hanes virgin singing pious 
tales 

* Johannes Werner of Niirnberg (1466-1522) had studied in Ingolstadt and Italy and was 
an astronomer, theologian, and mathematician. See ADB, xm, 56 ff. and Rupprich 545. 

* Hrotsvitha is now the greatest glory to German lands, learned in weaving Latian melo- 
dies in songs. No less refined does she write in prose, following the free comic works of Terence. 

%* Martin Polich (or Pollich) of Mellerstadt (or Mellrichstadt) was the personal physician 
of Frederick III of Saxony. See ADB, xxv1, 393 f. 

37 What glory there was for the great Ottos in arms, such glory to thee, Hrotsvitha, in 
[writing] history. 

38 If the good Muse, excerpting eloquent Vergil in a cento, nourished those whom learned 
Latium bore, they should read our poetess born of Saxon blood. They would have praised the 
work of our bard in song. 

* Johannes Lateranus (Ziegler), 0b. 1502 or 1503, born in Landau in Lower Bavaria, was 
an astronomer and humanist who had settled in Nurnberg. See Rupprich, 470. 
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Et sibi dignos cumulans honores 
Laude perenni.” 

Johannes Stabius, mathematician, of Ingolstadt.“ 
Barbara nostra licet dicatur patria tellus, 
Expers et gray dogmatis et lacii, 

Attamen hoc calamo potuit germana virago, 
Hrosuitha, quod lacii vix potuere viri.* 


Urbanus Praebusinus® 


Quanta fuit grays sapho doctissima musis, 
Tanta fuit laciis Hrosuitha carminibus.“ 


Sebastianus Sprentz® 
Claruit ut quondam septenis graecia sophis, 
Extulit ut vates inclita rhoma suos, 
Sic decus et patriae splendor celebratur in oris. 
Hrosuitha, germanis digna puella legi.“ 


That Hrotsvitha was not the concern of the immediate circle of Celtes 
alone, however, is revealed by a little noticed epigram on her by Sebastian 
Brant. Brant, of course, had relations with Celtes and his friends (e¢.g., von 
Biinau) and with Tritheim and his associate Heynlin (a Lapide) but, not 
being a humanist in the full sense, did not belong to Celtes’ intimate circle. 
The epigram of Brant appears in his Varia Carmina (1498) and may be said 
to have more merit than most of those we have considered thus far. 


In laudem Rosuide mulieris poetridos. S. Brant. 


Gloria Germani debet tibi Rosuitha multum 
Nominis, illustrant quam tua scripta nimis. 
Carmine nam polles, effingis verba latine, 
Comica sancta refers, historiasque canis. 

Quis non miretur quod, femina docta, poema 
Nobile, barbarico scripseris inque solo? 

Contulit Otthonum vix tantum gloria laudis 
Saxonibus, quantum foemina sola suis. 

Hinc tibi quicquid habet meriti Germania reddet, 
Cui post te nulla est docta virago. Vale. “ 


“° Born once upon a time in the northern land, a noble virgin of Saxon race, whose ancient 
name is remembered to be Hrotsvitha, she sang divine love, chanting the holy lives of martyrs, 
and learned, with great art, she recounts the deeds of the priests. Phoebus, taking pity on her 
labors, designated her as the tenth in the sacred number of sisters, heaping worthy honors upon 
her with eternal praise. 

41 Johannes Stabius (Stab, Stéberer), 0b. 1522, an Austrian philosopher and mathematician 
and a favorite pupil of Celtes, had been in Niirnberg in 1494 and was professor in Ingolstadt 
from 1498 to 1503. He was secretary and court historiographer of Maximilian I and his regular 
escort for sixteen years. See ADB, xxxv, 337, and Rupprich, 120-121. 

# Although our native land is called barbarous, unversed in Greek teaching and in 
Latium, nevertheless a German virgin could do this with her pen—Hrotsvitha—what men of 
Latium could scarcely do. 

* Urbanus Praebusinus, a native of Priebus in Silesia, had been schoolmaster in Frank- 
furt a. M. since 1497. See Rupprich, 116-117. 

“ As Sappho was most learned to the Greek muses, so was Hrotsvitha in Latin songs. 

“ Sebastianus Sprenz (Sperentius), ob. 1525, a native of Dinkelsbiihl, was a humanist and 
jurist. At this time he was director of the St. Lorenz school in Niirnberg. Later he succeeded 
Jacob Locher, Brant’s pupil, in Ingolstadt and still later became provost and bishop in Brixen. 
See Rupprich, 471. 

As once Greece was resplendent with the seven wise men, as famous Rome extolled its 
bards, so the glory and splendor of our fatherland are celebrated in our regions. Hrotsvitha is a 
maid worthy for Germans to read. , 

47 T have used the copy of Varia Carmina in the Army Medical Library, Cleveland Branch, 
made accessible to me in photostat form through the kind offices of my colleague, Sergeant 
Karl-Heinz Planitz. 

Translation: The glory of the German name owes much to you, Hrotsvitha; your writings 
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Besides Brant other German writers of his and the next few generations 
also revealed knowledge of and interest in Hrotsvitha. In 1504 at Pforzheim 
Heinrich Bebel published his Epistola ad Ioannem Nauclerum alias Ferger- 
hans, qui auctores legendi sint novitiis ad comparandam eloquentiam. He 
mentions Hrotsvitha twice, quoting from her introduction to her Legends 
and lauding her as a rare phenomenon, but criticising her poor Latin and 
her bad prosody, faults that he attributes to the age in which she lived. 
Johannes Turmair (Aventinus), in Jmperatoris Henrici quarti vita (Augs- 
burg, 1518), discusses the relation of Celtes to the Emmeram codex and ex- 
presses surprise that Celtes never publicly revealed the Fundort of that 
codex. Konrad Gesner in his Bibliotheca universalis sive catalogus omnium 
scriptorium locupletissimus (Ziirich, 1545), like Bebel, refers to Hrotsvitha 
as a remarkable phenomenon. 

Shortly before the middle of the sixteenth century the monk Heinrich 
Bodo of the monastery of Clus chronicled the history of the convent of 
Gandersheim and its offspring at Clus. Allegedly in the archives of Gan- 
dersheim he discovered a manuscript of Hrotsvitha’s Primordia, which 
even Eberhard in 1216 had not found when he wrote his Low German 
rhymed chronicle. In his Syntagma ecclesiae Gandesianae Bodo devoted an 
entire chapter to Hrotsvitha, based chiefly upon Tritheim’s inaccurate ac- 
count in De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis and upon the manuscript of the Pri- 
mordia which he had found.“ He repeats Tritheim’s erroneous chronology 
and other incorrect statements, but lauds Hrotsvitha as the most reliable 
authority for the Church life of her time and calls her “rara avis in Saxonia.” 
Unfortunately he merely paraphrased the contents of the Primordia manu- 
script, which was prefaced by the lives of Popes Anastasius and Innocence, 
and he is said to have lost the manuscript later. 

About 1550 Caspar Bruschius briefly discussed Hrotsvitha and her writ- 
ings in a work which Daniel von Nessel published for the first time in 
Vienna as late as 1692: Supplementum Bruschianum, sive Gasparis Brus- 
chit . . . monasteriorum et episcopatum Germaniae praecipuorum .. . chroni- 
com, sive centuria secunda,” 

According to Heinrich Meibom Senior in his edition of the GestaOddonis, 
published in Wittekindus, Monachus Corbeiensis. Primi et antiquissimi 
Saxonicae scriptoris ...annalium libri tres (Frankfurt, 1621), Nicolaus 
Selneccer is the author of the tale, since then often repeated, that Hrot- 
svitha was in reality a Greek princess who snatched from the devil a pact he 
had made with an innocent youth. This weird story, supposedly published 
in Selneccer’s Paedagogia Christiana, continens capita et locos doctrinae 
Christianae (Frankfurt, 1565),®° has puzzled scholars ever since Meibom, 
for repeated checking has shown that it is not to be found in the Selneccer 
volume. In an attempt to help solve this difficulty without taking the easy 





make this glory exceedingly bright. You shine in song, you shape words in Latin, you offer re- 
ligious comedies, and you sing histories. Who, noble woman, would not admire your noble 
poem, though you have written it on barbaric soil? Scarcely did the glory of the Ottos bring so 
much praise to the Saxons as this lone woman did to her people. Hence whatever merit Ger- 
many has she will render to you, who are succeeded by no other learned virgin. Farewell. 

** Published from a copy by G. W. Leibnizin Scriptores rerum Brunsvicensium illustrationi 
inservientes, Leipzig and Hannover m (1710). See 331 ff. and m1 (1711), 702 ff. 

* See Adalbert Horawitz, Caspar Bruschius, ein Beitrag sur Geschichte des Humanismus 
und der Reformation, Prag und Wien, 1874, 156. 

&° The University of Chicago Libraries possess an edition of 1577. 

51 See Képke, op. cit. 17. 
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way out and simply accusing Meibom of a hoax, as critics have been in- 
clined to do, I suggest that the reference should read, not to the Paedagogia 
Christiana, but to the Paedagogiae illustria Gandershemij inauguratio, con- 
stitutio, classes, leges, which Selneccer published in Wolfenbiittel in 1571. 
But unfortunately this work is not accessible to me. 

About 1575 Franz Borsem of the monastery of Marienrode wrote.his 
Chronica Episcopatus Hildeshemensis et Abbatiae Monasterii S. Michelis. 
He, too, speaks of Hrotsvitha, mentioning her six dramas and her legends 
and repeating Tritheim’s erroneous statement that she wrote an epic on 
the lives of the three Ottos. Finally Justus Reuber, in his Velerum scripto- 
rum, qui Caesarum et imperatorum germanicorum res per aliquot secula 
gestas, literis mandarunt, tomus unus .. . (Frankfurt, 1584),™ published a 
new edition of the Gesta Oddonis, based, with corrections, upon Celtes. To 
Reuber goes the credit of being the first to notice the two large gaps in the 

m. 

Incidentally there are also indications that the interest in Hrotsvitha 
during the sixteenth century was not limited to Germany. In 1509 the work 
of the Italian writer Battista Fulgoso, De dictis factisque memorabilibus 
collectanea, written ay in Italian but translated into Latin and pub- 
lished by Camillo Ghilino, appeared in Milan. In it Fulgoso, depending 
largely upon Tritheim’s De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, lauded Hrotsvitha’s 
learning and fame. And in 1560 there appeared in Basel the work of the 
British scholar Laurence Humphrey, Optimates, sive de nobilitate éjusque 
antiqua origine, natura, officiis, disctplina et recta ac christiana institutione 
(translated as The Nobles, or of Nobilitye: the original nature, dutyes, right 
and Christian institution thereof, London, 1563), wherein he is said to ad- 
vance the fantastic claim that Hrotsvitha was a British nun, identical with 
Hilda Heresvida (0d. 680), the abbess of Streonesheale and the daughter of 
the Northumbrian king Hederich. Moreover, in the volume of the Spanish 
writer A. de Morales, Eulogii Episcopi Cordubensis opera,™ in which the 
Vita of St. Pelagius is published for the first time, there is a reference to 
Hrotsvitha’s version of this martyr as she gives it in her legend “Passio 
Sancti Pelagii Pretiosissimi Martiris qui nostris temporibus in Corduba 
martirio est coronatus.” A Hungarian translation of the drama Dulcitius 
was made in the sixteenth century.® 

In summary it may be said that the enthusiasm of the humanists over 
Hrotsvitha is due to several reasons. First of all, living as they did in an age 
of discovery, their pride in having unearthed a new codex and a new author 
is not to be overlooked. Particularly were they attracted by her dramas (as 
almost all subsequent writers on Hrotsvitha have been); Celtes went so far 
as to violate the chronological order of her works by placing the dramas 
first in his edition. Moreover, from the humanists’ point of view Hrotsvitha 
reflects credit upon Germany, as Sappho did upon Greece, and Terence, 
Vergil, and Horace upon Rome—the more so because she was a woman and 
lived in the Dark Ages, almost six hundred years ago. Her works may be 
compared favorably, they thought, with those of the ancient writers; be- 
sides she enjoyed the advantage of being a German Christian nun and of 


8 See Leibniz, op. cit. 1, 787. 

58 There are also editions by Meibom (Hannover and Frankfurt, 1619) and Joannis 
(Frankfurt and Mainz, 1726). 

Published in Compluti (i.e., Alcala de Henarez) in 1574. See p. 112. 

55 See Strecker (note 17, above), 643. 
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most pf them praiseworthy and deserving of their attention, 

bach’s elaborate but seemingly unsuccessful attempt to picture 
Hrotsvitha’s works as a mere forgery of Celtes has often been refuted.” 
But the motives therefor which Aschbach ascribed to Celtes, viz., that he 
wanted to show 1. that a German nun of the tenth century could write good 
Latin, 2. that she was encouraged by her superiors in her literary endeavors, 
and 3. that Germany was not a wholly rude, uncivilized country in those 
days, may nevertheless be cited as partial explanations of the humanist’s 
devotion to the nun of Gandersheim. 

On the other hand, devoid of any sense of historical perspective, the 
humanists thought of her not as a child of her particular age, but as a Latin 
author who happened to be of German birth. Just as they regarded the 
Holy Roman Empire of German Nation as a direct, unbroken continuation 
of the Empire of the Roman Caesars, so they looked upon Hrotsvitha as a 
mere continuator of the traditions of Sappho, Terence, and Vergil. The 
themselves felt kinship with her not so much because she was German (al- 
though they were proud of that fact), as because they looked upon them- 
selves, too, as continuators of the classical tradition. Thus their pride in 
their own achievements as German humanists was flattered as they contem- 
plated this noted compatriot and forerunner. 


mest worthy Christian subjects. Finally her Latin diction seemed to 


Epwin H. ZeyYpEL 
University of Cincinnati 


“ 

% See the reference to Ashbach’s work in footnote 9 above. His theory was first refuted 
chiefly on the basis of internal evidence by G. Waitz in Gottinger Gelehrie Anseigen 167, 
1261 ff., by A. Ruland in Bonner Theologisches Literaturblatt, 1869, col. 102 ff., and by R. 
Képke, 237 ff. But in 1870 J. M. Quérard li ceduperehartee littéraires, Paris 11, 313, and as late 
as 1902 ): M. Hart (Modern Language Notes xvu, 1902, 463) still believed Aschbach. The 
Aschbach theory was coment, Speaae when Goswin Frenken discovered the twelfth- 
century Cologne manuscript of Hrotsvitha’s first four plays (Newes Archiv der Gesellschaft 
fiir Gltere deutsche Geschichtskunde xx1v [1922], 101-114) and H. Menhardt unearthed other 
eleventh-century fragmentary material (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum txu [1925], 233- 
236). In More Books xx, 87-119, 139-173 (Boston, 1945) Zoltén Haraszti again casts grave 
ae the authenticity of Hrotsvitha’s works, but proof of a colossal chain of forgeries is 
sti ing. 











GRAY’S REVISIONS OF HIS FRIENDS’ POETRY 


MANY OF GRAY’S friends had literary ambitions. Beattie, West, and 
especially Mason hoped to make names for themselves as poets and conse- 
quently were in the habit of sending their productions to Gray for criticism. 
Since they were men of little talent, it may appear surprising that Gray 
troubled to correct their work, but friendship and a genuine interest in any- 
thing concerned with poetry probably provided him with sufficient induce- 
ment. Naturally many of his suggestions are of too elementary a nature to 
be worth a detailed examination.' Yet when these are removed there remain 
many which are of value to an understanding of Gray’s poetic creation and 
of the revisions of his own poetry, From these comments upon his friends’ 
work it is possible to gain some insight into the principles which he believed 
should be kept in mind during the process of creation and especially of cor- 
rection. Indeed, this group of materials is in some respects more valuable in 
an examination of his principles than the revisions of his own work. In the 
first place, the rather elementary quality of his corrections leaves us in less 
doubt of the precise reason for Gray’s alterations than would the far more 
subtle revisions of the Elegy or the Bard; and, secondly, the letters of his 
friends usually contain a running commentary which of course there was no 
need for him to insert in his own manuscripts. Consequently, it is more 
profitable in discussing the revisions of his friends’ verse to depart from the 
usual procedure in such studies and, by the selection of a few significant 
criticisms, to indicate the type of errors Gray most objected to and the 
“principles” —if we may employ such a term—which he followed in correc- 
tions. 

Before we enter upon any detailed consideration of the revisions, it is 
well to recall that Gray was in no sense a dogmatic critic insistent upon the 
observance of petty rules. His criticism, as we shall see, is largely based upon 
his personal good taste. In a letter to Beattie upon The Minstrel he remarks: 
Rise, sons of harmony, &c. This is charming; the thought and the expression. I will not be so 
hypercritical as to add, but it is lyrical, and therefore belongs to a different species of poetry. 
Rules are but chains, good for little, except when one can break through them; and what is 


fine gives me so much pleasure, that I never regard what place it is in. 
Corres., op. cit. (S44), m1, 1169. 


Furthermore, despite his decided preference for precision in writing, Gray 
does not quibble over minor questions. In correcting Caractacus Mason was 
troubled by the expression, ‘‘Go bid thine Eagles soar”; Gray when con- 
sulted replied: 


I like go bid thine Eagles soar, perhaps from obstinacy, for I know you have met with some 
wise Gentleman, who says it is a false thought, & informs you that these were not real Eagles, 
but made of metal or wood painted. 

Corres. (286), 11, 606. 


The revisions of his friends’ work, obviously, are of two kinds: those 
which stem from the sound or melody of words and those which in some 
respect are dependent upon the meaning. We of course find some instances 
in which both elements play a part. 

Gray possessed an ear remarkably sensitive to the sound of words, and it 
is by no means uncommon for us to find him objecting to a phrase solely on 


1 See his comments upon Mason’s and Walpole’s grammar: Correspondence of Thomas Gray 


(ed. Paget Toynbee and Leonard Whibley). Oxford, 1935, m (261A), 548, n. 1; (262) 552; 
(265) 537; and The Works of Thomas Gray (ed. Sir Edmund Gosse). London, 1906, 1, 313. 
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the ground that a combination of vowels or consonants offends his ear. In 
his comments on part of Mason’s Caractacus he writes: “Sure-plan’d is a 
nasty stiff word” (Corres. (286), 11, 606). And even more emphatic: “this 
dread ground breaks my teeth” (Corres. (286), 11, 606),? an objection pos- 
sibly to the rather unpleasant accumulation of dentals in dread ground. 
“Zenith-height”’ Gray found unpleasant in Mason’s Elegy on the Death of a 
na “Zenith-height is harsh to the ear, & too scientific’* (Corres. (327), u, 
714). | 

Although Gray did not object to alliteration and, indeed, made use of it 
in his own work, he apparently felt that it should be employed in mod- 
eration and with skill. When it caused a harsh and unpleasant grouping of 
sounds, he evidently believed that it should be removed. For example, he 
condemned a line in Beattie’s Hermit:‘ 
my only objection is to the first part of this line 

y Perfumed with fresh fragrance &c: 

where the consonants are harsh & frequent, tho’ the image is good & the words in all other 


respects well chosen. 
Corres. (452), m1, 974. 


A passage from the Minisirel not unnaturally aroused his criticism: 


When the long-sounding curfew from afar 

Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, 

Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, 

Lingering and listening wander’d down the vale. 
Minstrel, st. 32; Works, x, 14. 


I believe I took notice before of this excess of alliteration. Long, loaded, loud, lament, lonely, 
lighted, lingering, listening ; though the verses are otherwise very good, it looks like affectation.’ 
Corres. (544), m1, 1170, 


As in regard to alliteration, Gray approved of and practiced onomata- 
topoeia, but here also he demanded considerable technical skill in the use of 
the device. Beattie in The Minstrel had a line that his critic did not wholly 
approve: “There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition’s call,/Would shrink to 
hear th’ obstreperous trump of Fame’”’ (Minstrel, st. 2; Works, x, 2). Gray 
commented: “The obsireperous trump of fame hurts my ear, though meant 
to express a jarring sound” (Corres. (544), m1, 1169). 

On versification he has comparatively little to say, but what remarks do 
occur in his criticisms are not without interest. Occasionally he corrects 
blunders such as that of Mason in a line from Caractacus: “Befit such 
station: the verse wants a syllable’® (Corres. (286) 1, 607). Despite his 


? Mason altered this to: “Circle, sons, this holy ground.” (Caractacus) Works of William 
Mason . . . London, 1811, m, 90. 

* This phrase seems to have been omitted. See below for Gray’s views on the use of 
scientific words in poetry. 

4 The Works of James Beattie. Philadelphia, 1809, x, 98 (st. 4). 

5 Beattie’s note to this: “It does so, and yet it is not affected. I have endeavoured once 
and again to clear this passage of those obnoxious letters, but I never could please myself.” 
Corres. (544), m1, 1170, n. 9. It may have been the alliteration of “. . . From that great guide 
of truth...” in Mason’s Elegy written in the Garden of a Friend (Works, ¢ cit., 1, 103) that 
Gray objected to when he wrote: “From that great Guide of truth—hard & prosaic.” Corres. 
(362), 1, 783. See also Gray’s alteration of “you use” in West’s “Where social oft, & oft alone 
you use / To catch the Zephyr . . .” (Ad Amicos, |. 9, D.C. Tovey. Gray and his Friends . . . 
Cambridge, 1890, p. 95) to “ye chuse” Corres. (38), 1, 62. 

* This line now appears in Caractacus as: “Whose greener years befit such station best.” 
Works, u, 92. Gray also objected to the versification of Beattie’s Ode on Lord Hay’s oe 4 
“|. . & again in St: 6. O yet e’er Luxury. that word can not be contracted to a dissyllable with- 
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fondness for accuracy in versification and his insistence on such necessary 
changes as the one above, Gray was no pedant. Like Milton, he believed 
that the position of the caesura should be varied,’ and he condemns Mason 
for failing to do so in the Elegy written in the Garden of a Friend: ‘as to the 
versification, do not you perceive that you make the pause on the fourth 
syllable in almost every other line?” (Corres. (265), 1, 557)* His sensitivity 
to rhythm is carried over even into prose. In revising Walpole’s Anecdotes 
he objected to ‘“‘Strong-marked coarseness of Nature,’ which perhaps of- 
sewn his ear by the grouping of heavy accents at the beginning of the 
phrase. 

Strong-marked coarseness of Nature —Asking your pardon, prose, as well as verse, should have 
its rhythm, and this sort of expression by no means flatters the ear: in the careless and familiar 


style, their hardness is even more remarked than in more accurate and polished compositions. 
Gosse, 1, 314. 


When we turn to those revisions in which Gray is chiefly concerned with 
the meaning rather than the sound of his friends’ lines, we find that he lays 
the greatest emphasis upon clarity and upon the logical connection and 
development of the ideas. Mason had apparently written in Caractacus the 


following lines: 
Dismal notes, and answer’d soon 
By savage howl the heaths among, 
What time the Wolf-Dog bays the trembling Moon, 
And thins the bleating throng.’ 


Gray found an impropriety in the use of Wolf-Dog: 


I conceive the four last lines to be allegorical, alluding to the brutal ferocity of the Natives, 
w* by the ee of musick was soften’d into civility. it should not therefore be the Wolf-Dog, 
but the Wolf itself, that bays the trembling Moon: it is the Wolf, that thins the flocks, & not the 


Dog, who is their Guardian. 
Corres. (284*), 1, 598. 


Likewise he objects to a construction (now revised) in Mason’s Elegy on the 
Death of a Lady: 


out harshness, tho’ Mem’ry may. these indeed are Minutiae, but they weigh for something, 
as half a grain makes a difference in the value of a diamond.” Corres. (457) m1, 984. The 
editors of the Correspondence note (p. 984) that when Beattie published the poem in 1776 he 
substituted pleasure. The text now reads: “O yet, ere Pleasure plant her snare / For unsuspect- 
ing youth.” Works, op. cit., x, 93 (st. 6). 

7 In the Metrum Gray attacked Puttenham’s attempt to confine the caesura to the fourth 
syllable: “But the greatest confinement which Puttenham would lay on our verse is that of 
making the Caesura constantly fall on the fourth syllable of our decasyllabic measure... 
But our poets have long since got loose from these fetters. Spenser judiciously shook them off; 
Milton, in his Paradise Lost, is ever changing and mingling his pauses, and the greatest writers 
after him have made it their study to avoid what Puttenham regarded as a rule of perfect 
versification.”’ Gosse, op. cit., 1, 333-335. 

8 See also the Ode (1, 3) from Caractacus (Works, 1, 123-124) and Gray’s note that “the 
line Or magic numbers interrupts the run of y* Stanza, & lets the measure drop too short.” 
Corres. (291), 1, 617. 

* This is of course a reconstruction based on Gray’s comment and on the printed version. 
The latter now reads: “What time the wolf doth bay the trembling moon, / And thin the 
bleating throng.” Works, m1, 111. 

10 This now appears: 

They dare the storm, and, through th’ inclement year, 
Stem the rough surge, and brave the torrent’s roar. 
Is it for glory? that just Fate denies. 
Long must the warrior moulder in his shroud, 
Ere from her trump the heav’n-breath’d accents rise, 
That lift the hero from the fighting crowd. 
Works, 1, 110. 
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And why—I do not understand. you mean, I imagine, that the Warrior must not expect to 
establish his fame, as a Heroe, while he is yet alive. but how does living Fame signify this? the 
construction too is not good, if you mean, with regard to Fame, while he yet lives, Fate denies 


him that. 
Corres. (327), u, 714. 


Mason sent him the Epitaph on Miss Drummond for criticism and one sec- 
tion in particular seems to have annoyed Gray: 


Here sleep what once was beauty, once was grace, 
Grace that exprest, in each benignant smile, 
That dearest harmony of soul, & face, 
When beauty glories to be virtue’s foil.™ 
Corres. (447), m1, 967. 


The older ‘man—not unnaturally—found this reference to ‘‘virtue’s foil” 
obscure: 


.. . these five verses are well, except the word benignant, & the th t (w* is not clear to 
me, besides that it is somewhat 'y express’d) of When Beauty 4 &c: in gems, 
that want colour & perfection, a foil is put under them to add to their lustre: in others, as in 
diamonds, the foil is black; & in this sense when a a Woman chuses to in publick 
with a homely one, we say she uses her as a foil. this puzzles me, as you neither mean, that 
Beauty sets off Virtue by its contrast & opposition to it: nor that her Virtue was so imperfect, 
as to stand in need of Beauty to heighten its lustre. 

Corres. (448), m1, 968. 


When Mason in Caractacus appeared to regard five fathoms underground a 
great depth, Gray rather coldly remarked: “consider five fathom is but 30 
feet. many a Cellar lies deeper’ (Corres. (286), 11, 607). A little later he 
wrote to Mason: “We say, the juice of the grape maniles, but not the 
grape’ (Corres. (327), 11, 715). ; 

Just as he stressed coherence of fundamental ideas expressed in the 
lines, Gray demanded coherence, clarity, and balance in sentence structure 
and wording. The obscurity of 1. 81. in West’s Ad Amicos“ he was careful 
to remove. The passage originally read: 


Yet some there are (ere sunk in endless night) 
Within whose breasts my monument I’d write: 
Ad Amicos, \l. 81-82; Tovey, 98. 


11 Mason suggested as an alternative: “That sweetest Sympathy of soul & face, / When 
beauty only blooms as virtue’s foil.’’ Corres. (447), 11, 967. A minor but typical example of the 
same sort is Gray’s alteration of root to roots in the revision which he made (Corres. (38), 1, 
63) of a couplet in West’s Ad Amicos (ll. 63-64): “Wide and more wide the waters urge their 
way, / Bare all the root, and on the fibres prey . . .” Tovey, op. cit., 97. 

2 Obligingly altered by Mason to: “Twice twelve fathom under ground.” Works, 11, 90. 

% This passage is now: “Crown with the mantling juice the goblet high.” (Elegy on the 
Death of a Lady) Works, 1, 111. 

™ In the same poem West’s use of while and now caused a somewhat confused sentence 


structure: 
While you, where Camus rolls his sedgy tide, 
Feel every joy, that friendship can divide 
Now, as each art and science you explore, 
And with the ancient blend the modern lore, 
Studious to learn alone whate’er may tend 
To raise the Genius—or the heart to mend: 


Ad Amicos, ll. 1-6: Tovey, 95. 
Gray changed the first lines to: 
Yes, happy youths, on Camus’ sedgy side, 
You feel each joy that friendship can divide; 


Each realm of science and of art explore, 
Corres. (38), 1, 61. 
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In its revised form it reads: 


Yet some there are (ere spent my vital days) 
Within whose breasts my tomb I wish to raise. 
orres. (38), 1, 64. 


In Caractacus he objected to the use of blank in the phrase ‘““How blank 
he frowns”: “... I never thoroughly understood how blank he frowns” 
(Corres. (286), u, 605). This was altered to stern by Mason: “. . . behold 
yon oak, / How stern he frowns . . .”” (Works, u, 81). His criticism of the 
lines from Caractacus “. . . thou harp of Phrygian fame! / In years of yore 
whom Camber bore”’ is also based on the ground of clarity :“ 


Whom Camber bore. I suppose you say whom, because the Harp is treated as a Person, but 
there is an ambiguity in it, & I should read that Camber bore. there’s a Specimen of nice 


Criticism for you! 
Corres. (284*), 1, 597. 


One of his cardinal principles was conciseness and the omission of un- 
necessary passages and words. We repeatedly find him insisting upon 
brevity and the removal of phrases that he considered useless. He wrote of 
Mason’s Elegy to a Young Nobleman Leaving the University: “favor’d steps. 
useless epithet’’’ (Corres. (362), 11, 782). And of another phrase in the same 
poem: ‘“‘Cull living garlands &c: too verbose. you love garlands” (Corres. 
(362), 1, 782). In examining Beattie’s Ode on Lord Hay’s Birthday he com- 
mented on the last stanza:* 


nad me three follo[wing] are excellent: not so the last. it is rather sp[un out] & the thoughts 
repeated. 
Corres. (457), m1, 984. 


His revision of the fifth stanza of West’s rather Miltonic Ode is interesting 
in this respect. The original is two lines longer, for the somewhat long- 
winded and unnecessary ||. 2-4 have been wholly omitted. Originally the 
poem read: 


Come then, but haste thee, gentle May! 
No slumb’ring now, nor dull Delay. 

Oh, come with that enchanting Face 
That lively look, that youthfull Grace! 
Come, & diffuse thy Spirit round, 

Till Joy and Plenty do abound 


4 The lines now read: “Hail, thou harp of Phrygian fame! / In years of yore that Camber 
bore / From Troy’s sepulchral flame.” (Caractacus, Ode 1, 1) Works, u, 110. A similar criticism 
is made of the Elegy written in the Garden of a Friend: “Enough, it all was his &c: 1 like the sense, 
but it is not sufficiently clear.”’ Corres. (265), m1, 557. 

18 Gray wrote to Mason: “extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, & 
musical, is one of the grand beauties of lyric try. this I have always aim’d at, & never 
could attain.” Corres. (262), m, 551 (Jan. 13, 1758) 

17 This line now reads: “Ere yet, ingenuous Youth, thy steps retire.” Works, 1, 93. 

18 The stanza is as follows: 

Ye proud, ye selfish, ye severe, 
How vain your mask of state! 
The good alone have joy sincere, 
The good alone are great: 
Great, when, amid the vale of peace, 
They bid the plaint of sorrow cease, 
And hear the voice of artless praise; 
As when the trophied plain 
Sublime they lead the victor train, 
While shouting nations gaze. 

Works, x, 94-95. 
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That all Things may partake a Part, 
And Heaven & Earth be glad at Heart. 
Tovey, 165-166. 


After its revision by Gray, however, this stanza was published in very dif- 
ferent form: 

Come then, with Pleasure at thy side, 

i thy vernal spirit wide; 

Create, where’er thou turn’st thy eye, 

Peace, Plenty, Love, and Harmony; 

Till ev’ry being share its part, 

And Heav’n and Earth be glad at heart. 

Corres. (106), 1, 201. 


This alteration, incidentally, like several of Gray’s revisions of West’s work, 
is not one of his happiest, for in polishing his friend’s lines he has perha 
lost a little of their strength. It must be remembered, however, chat the 
criticism of West’s work is of a much earlier date than that of Mason’s and 
Beattie’s verse. 

Naturally with his preference for conciseness Gray abhorred repetitions 
of all kinds, even when the repetition was one of ideas rather than of sound. 
He commented on Beattie’s Minstrel: “... the words artless and simple 
are too synonymous to come so near each other” (Corres. (544), m1, 1170). 
Beattie appears to have taken this advice, since humble is now in the posi- 
tion probably occupied by simple: ‘‘The wight, whose tales these artless 
lines unfold / Was all the offspring of this humble pair’ (Minstrel, st. 15; 
Works, x, 7). Repetition seems to have been a particular weakness of 
Mason’s, for the majority of Gray’s comments on this matter concern 
Mason’s work. He notes in regard to the latter poet’s Elegy J: 


There is too much of the Muse here. the Muse’s genuine wreath, the Muse’s Laure!, the Muse 
full oft, the Muse shall some, the Muse forbids, five times. 
Corres. (362), 1, 783. 


Caractacus when first written was filled with references to “seers” —and 
still is. Gray protested: ‘The word Seers comes over too often, & here be- 
sides it sounds ill’® (Corres. (286), 1, 606). A section from the Elegy on the 
Death of a Lady read originally: ‘It pauses now; and now the rising knell / 
Flings to the hollow gale its sullen sound.” The older poet, however, sug- 
gested an alteration: “I read: and now with rising knell. to avoid the two 
the’s” (Corres. (327), 11, 713). He discovered a similar repetition in a first 
draft of Walpole’s Anecdotes: “Of the politeness of either—Too many of’s 
here and elsewhere’™ (Gosse, 1, 314). 

The most interesting of all Gray’s revisions concern the matters upon 
which he seems to have placed the greatest emphasis—the questions of 
denotation and, especially, of connotation. Indeed, a wide variety of re- 
visions may be found under such a heading, for Gray was exceedingly care- 
ful not only to find the most appropriate word, but to avoid any expression 
which he believed inharmonious because of its semi-comjc implications, its 
slightly pretentious air, or its unfamiliar use. He insisted upon choosing the 


18 This probably refers to the line which now reads: “In which the hoary sages act their 
rites.” Works, m1, 84. 

* In the anes version: “It pauses now; and now, with rising Knell.” Works, 1, 107. 

1 Nevertheless Walpole retained the original reading: “Erasmus was so pleased with those 
sketches that he kept the book ten days—the subsequent incidents were trifling indeed, and 
not much to the honour of the politeness of either.” Anecdotes of Painting in England .. . 
(ed. H. G. Bohn). London, 1849, 1, 68. 
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word which conveyed the precise shade of meaning that was most desirable 
in the passage concerned, and he labored assiduously in both his own and 
his friends’ work to obtain the greatest possible precision of word choice.™ 
Mason had originally written in Caractacus, ‘“‘... mark yon altar, / The 
black stream brawling round its rugged base.” A eee was made (Works, 
11, 81) at Gray’s insistence: 


& as to black stream, it gives me the Idea of a river of oa I should read, dark stream, 
imagining it takes its hue only from the rocks & trees, that overhang it. 
Corres. (286), 11, 605. 


A little later Mason had referred to “Claudius [Caesar] and Fate,” but his 
friend commented: “It must be Caesar & Fate. the name of Claudius carries 
contempt with it’ (Corres. (286), 11, 606). In the same play the lines 
“Druid with Druids, in this chief of groves, / Ev’n in the heart of Mona’ 
Caractacus, Works, 11, 92) had originally read “. . . in the breast of Mona,” 
but since the idea to be expressed was that of something in the innermost 
part of Mona, Gray suggested: “Ev’n in the breast of Mona. read the heart 
of Mona” (Corres. (286), u, 607). In the next line he continues his criti- 
cism of Caractacus: 
Catches fresh grace. the Simile is good, but not this expression. the Tower is more majestic, 
more venerable, not more graceful. |read— _ 
He looks, as doth the Tower 

After the conflict of Heav’n’s angry bolts: 

Its nodding walls, its shatter’d battlements 

Frown with a dignity unmark’d before 

Ev’n in its prime of strength—* 

Corres. (286), 11, 607. 


In one of the Odes Mason had written: 
Mute ’till then was ev'ry plain, 


Save where the rill o’er mountains rude 
Tumbled his tide amain* 


And Gray remarked: 


A Rill has no tide of waters to tumble down amain. I am sorry to observe this just in a place, 
where I see the difficulty of rhiming. 
Corres. (284*), 1, 598. 


His remarks on the choice of words in Mason’s ode, ‘‘Hark! heard ye not 
yon footstep dread,” in Caractacus are too typical to omit: 


I do not see how one Person can /ift the voice of another Person. the imagery of the second 


“For alterations on the grounds of connotation compare Gray’s revised version of 
West’s Ad Amicos, Corres. (38), 1, 63-64, and the original in Tovey, 97-98; see especially the 
following variants: |. 53, lineage, birth; |. 60, flourish, blossom; |. 10, regard, enquire; L 86 
Poet, Author. 

* This line now reads: “Caesar and Fate demand him at your hand.” Works, 1, 86. 

™ The passage now appears as: 

He looks, as doth the tower, whose nodding walls, 
After the conflict of Heav’n’s angry bolts, 

Frown with a dignity unmark’d before, 

Ev’n in its prime of strength. Health to the King! 


Caractacus, Works, 1, 92. 
*% The published version: 
Mute ’till then was ev’ry plain, 
Save where the flood o’er mountains rude 
Tumbled his tide amain: 
Works, u, 110-111. 
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Stanza too is excellent. a Dragon pecks, why a Cock-Sparrow might do as much! . . . Now they 
charge &c: looks, as if the Coursers rode upon the Men. a Ghost does not fall. 
Corres. (262), m, 551. 


Mason sent the following selection from the Epitaph on Miss Drummond to 
his friend: 
Such was the Maid, that, in the noon of youth, 
In virgin innocence, in natures pride, 
Grac'd with each liberal art, & crownd with truth, 
Sunk in her fathers fond embrace, & died. 
He weeps, O venerate the holy tear! 
Faith sooths his sorrows, lightens all their load; 
Patient he spreads his child upon her bier, 
And humbly yeilds an Angel to his God. 
Corres. (447), m1, 967. 


Gray points out the blunders in word choice occurring here, especially the 
appalling ‘‘spreads his child upon her bier,’’ the latter a remark that would 
have been considerably more appropriate if Mason had been speaking of a 
tablecloth: 


Such was the Maid, &c: all this to the end I much approve, except—crown’d with truth, and 
lightens all their load. the first is not precise; in the latter you say too much. Spreads his child 


too is not the word. 
Corres. (448), m1, 968. 


The lines “While o’er my head this laurel-woven bower / Its arch of glitter- 
ing verdure wildly flings” (Works, 1, 100) in Mason’s Elegy writien in the 
Garden of a Friend had originally read “. . . laurel-circled...” but Gray 
suggested an alteration: “Laurel-circled. Jaurel-woven sounds better” 
(Corres. (362), 1, 783). Indeed, the superiority of woven is obvious, for 
circled would imply what Mason did not intend, that the bower was not 
made of laurels, but surrounded by them.” 

In regard to connotation Gray was unusually careful to avoid all phrases 
or words that might lend a slightly comic air to a serious passage; and, in- 
deed, this quick perception of humorous possibilities undoubtedly saved 
him from the pitfall that greater poets—Wordsworth among them—tum- 
bled into, the writing of lines the entire effect of which might be destroyed 
by the slightly ridiculous interpretation that could be placed upon one 
particular phrase.” Two lines from Mason’s Elegy on the Death of a Lady 
now read: “How sweetly mutable, how brightly wild, / The liquid lustre 
darted from her eyes?” (Works, 1, 107) but originally for “liquid lustre’’ 
Mason had written “Liquid Light’ning,” an expression that unfortunately 
was the name of an eighteenth-century drink. Gray hastily suggested an 
alteration: 

... but for Liguid Light’ning, L¢ J: C: says, there is a Dram, w™ goes by that name; & T: G: 
adds, that the words are stolen from a Sonnet of the late Prince of Wales’s. what if we read 
liquid radiance, & change the word radiant soon after? 

Corres. (327), m, 713. 


In a passage of Caractacus which now appears to have been removed Gray 
found a word of unhappily comic possibilities: ‘. .. but as to a trickling 


% Walpole originally had deluge for storm and fell for broke in the Anecdotes: “. . . that 
they were scarce eradicated by that second storm which broke upon them during the civil 
war...” Anecdotes, op. cit., 1, 0. Gray suggested the present reading: “Deluge which fell upon 
them—Storm which broke upon them.” Gosse, 1, 313. 

27 There was a section in the original draft of Caractacus, now revised, ee va 
Gray wrote: “that blest prize redeem’d is flatly express’d, & her sticking the pages over the arch 
of her bower is an Idea a little burlesque.” Corres. (286), 1, 609. 
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runiet I never heard of such a thing, unless it were a runlet of brandy” 
(Corres. (286), 11, 605). The line in West’s Ode “And dyeing Flowers exclaim 
on You” (Tovey, 165)** also grated on Gray’s ear: ““The exclamation of the 
flowers is a little step too far” (Corres. (107), 1, 202). Walpole employed a 
slightly ludicrous phrase, “powdered with crowns,” in the section which 
now reads “powdered with diamonds”: 


A pale Roman nose, a head of hair loaded with crowns and powdered with diamonds . . . are 
the features by which every body knows at once the pictures of Queen eae io 
A » & ’ 


This phrase the poet promptly altered: ‘‘Powdered with crowns.—Loaded 
with crowns and powdered with diamonds” (Gosse, 1, 318). 

In his opinions on poetry Gray seems to have held that harmony of style 
was an absolute essential to great literature. In other words, he believed 
that the style must be suitable to the situation and to the thought, and that 
even the individual words in a particular passage must harmonize with one 
another. Gray states the principle in more general terms in a letter to 
Mason: 


now I insist, that Sense is nothing in poetry, but according to the dress she wears, & the scene 
she appears in. if you should lead me into a superb Gothic building with a thousand cluster’d 
pillars, each of them half a mile high, the walls all cover’d with fretwork, & the windows full 
of red & blue Saints, that had neither head, nor tail; and I should find the Venus of Medici in 
person perk’d up in a long nich over the high altar, as naked as ever she was born, do you 
think it would raise, or damp my devotions? 

Corres. (283), 1, 593-594. 


Obviously he applied this principle to the selection of words on the basis of 
their varying connotations; affected and pretentious terms, for example, 
should not appear unless the situation specifically calls for them, and it is 
for this reason that he makes a correction in a line of Mason’s Caractacus: 
“There is an affectation in so often using the old phrase of Or e’er for 
before’ (Corres. (286), 11, 608). Beattie employed the singularly inappro- 
priate word garniture in a passage from the Minstrel: 


O, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 
Minstrel, st. 9; Works, x, 4. 
Gray wrote: 


It is true poetry . . . only (to show it is mortal) there is one blemish; the word garniture sug- 
gesting an idea of dress, and, what is worse, of French dress.™ 
Corres. (544), m1, 1169. 


Likewise, common and natural words, he seems to have believed, were 
greatly to be preferred to the more technical terms of art and science, for 


8 Gray later altered this line to: ‘Each budding flow’ret calls for thee.’’ Corres. (106), 1, 
201. See Correspondence, Appendix C, m1, 1200. 

** Gray objected to “rambling Muse” in the original of Beattie’s “Return my roving 
Muse, resume thy purposed theme” (Minstrel, st. 10; Works, x, 5): “But do not say rambling 
muse; wandering, or devious, if you please.”’ Corres. (544), 11, 1169. See Beattie’s note, Idid., 
n 


* This probably refers to the line that now appears as: “And yet, before their tongues 
could tell that purpose.” Works, u, 107. 

* Beattie’s note: “I have often wished to alter this same word, but have not yet been 
able to hit upon a better.”’ Corres. (544), m1, 1169, n. 6, 
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in most poems the latter would not be suitable to the subject or the setting. 
Here also he found a lapse in the Minstrel: 

One part, one little 

Through the dark A mg of fies fone feverish dream; 

Yet dare arraign the whole say plan, 


If but that little part inco: 0 Wer 
Minstrel, st. Works, x, x, ‘21. 


{ 


Gray objected: “All this is very good; but medium and incongruous, being 
words of art, lose their dignity in my eyes, and savour too much of prose” 
(Corres. (544), m1, 1171). Scientific words especially seem to have annoyed 
him when they appeared in poetry—an attitude that to some extent fore- 
shadows the views of Wordsworth.” In speaking of Caractacus he writes: 
intellect is a word of Science, & therefore inferior to any more common word, 

P: 3. For the same reason I reject Philosophy, & read 


Studious they measure: save when Contemplation &c:* 
Corres, (286), 11, 606. 


Employing his axiom of “harmony,” Gray held that a poet must exercise 
caution in the use of a word in an unfamiliar sense. If an unusual meaning 
is to be attached to a word, or its function in a sentence is one that it does 
not customarily take, it should not be employed in a prominent position. 
For example, the use of mod in one line of Caractacus seemed to Gray to be 
slightly absurd. The e in question apparently contained the line “‘See 
the sober Sisters nod” in the place of the present reading “‘Where the sober 
sisters nod”: 

See, their gold and ebon rod, 
Where the sober sisters nod, 
And greet in whispers sage and slow 
Works, u, 99. 
Gray commented: 
but yet I can’t allow of the word nod, tho’ it pictures the action more livly, than another word 
would do. yet at the first blush, See the sober Sisters nod, taken alone without re to the 


sense, presents a ridiculous image & you must leave no room for such Ideas. aw 
that is not quite familiar to us in the sense it is used, should never form a rhyme. it may stan 


in any other part of a line. 
Corres. (239), 11, 506. 


A similar instance occurred in Walpole’s Anecdotes. The sentence which now 
reads: 


His majesty is a trist, lean, ungracious re, with a downcast look, very expressive of his 
mean temper, and of the little satisf satisfaction he had in the match. 
Anecdotes, 1, 54. 


originally contained the phrase ‘ ‘and very descriptive,” apparently in the 
place of “‘very expressive.” The somewhat unnatural use of descriptive is 
probably what caused Gray to suggest the revision that Walpole finally 
adopted: 


And very descriptive. I should say, With a downcast look, very expressive of his mean temper, 
and of the little satisfaction he had in the match. Gaines 1, 048 
I, 


2 Gray suge suggested that Walpole substitute scarcity for vacuity (Gosse, 1, 316) in the sen- 
tence whic begins: “In a scarcity of facts, probability was the last thing to which such 
authors phate . ey Anecdotes, 1, 123. 
% I cannot locate intellect or its substitute in Caractacus, but the other line has om 
vole to: — they measure, save when meditation / Gives place to holy rites . 
orks, t1, 
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Finally, there are certain blunders and errors in style that seem to have 
annoyed Gray particularly. Among them is what we should call “fine writ- 
ting.” He irritably informed Mason: “pray, have done with your piled 
stores & coral floors” (Corres. (286), 11, 609). And several sentences in Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes drew sharp criticism from him. His advice was usually 
accepted by Walpole and one passage now reads: “Though painting i in this 
age had attained its brightest epoch, no taste reached this country” (Anec- 
dotes, 1, 48). But originally ‘stretched its noblest pinion” appeared in the 
place of “attained its brightest epoch.” Gray’s comment was: “‘Stretched its 
noblest pinion. A little too fine?’™ (Gosse, 1, 313). 

Quite naturally he showed the greatest aversion to trite, hackneyed dic- 
tion and threadbare devices that might grow characteristic of a writer’s 
style. In fact, he warns both Mason and Beattie of their weakness in this 
respect. He writes to the latter poet of a passage in the Minstrel: 


Ah, no! By the way, this sort of interjection is rather too frequent with you, and will grow 
characteristic, if you do not avoid it.* 
Corres. (544), mm, 1170, 


Mason did not employ this type of expression at all as frequently as Beattie 
did—indeed, the latter’s poems are filled with “ah no’s” and “ah yet’s”— 
but Gray was quick to correct any such tendency that he found in his 
friend’s verse: “Ah mark) is rather languid. I would read Heard ye?’’*" 
(Corres. (327), u, 713). In the Epitaph on Miss Drummond (Il. 1-3) Mason 
wrote: 
Here sleeps what once was Beauty once was Grace 
Grace that with native Sentiment combind 


To form that Harmony of Soul & face 
Corres. (450), m1, 971. 


But the term, sentiment, seems to have been one for which Gray felt a spe- 
cial dislike, for he comments: 
. only perhaps, I should read the 2d line 


Grace, that with tenderness & sense combined 
To form &c: 


for I hate sentiment in verse. 
Corres. (451), m1, 973. 


The original draft of Mason’s sonnet ‘“D’Arcy, to thee, whate’er of happier 
vein” reads: 
D’Arcy, to thee, whate’er of happier vein 


Smit with the love of Song my youth essayd, 
This verse devotes from that sequesterd shade 


* In another section Walpole had written: “In those letters the former tells Aegidius, that 
Holbein was very desirous of seeing the works of Quintin Matsis, the celebrated blacksmith 
painter, whose tools love softened into a pencil.” Anecdotes, 1, 69. The last part now appears: 

. whose tools, it is said, love converted into a pencil” —probably as a result of Gray’s sour 
“Whose tools Love softened into a pencil.—Much too fine.” Gosse, 1, 314. 

% When Gray corrected |. 41 of West’s Ad Amicos, he altered the first two words from 

“Ah spare, nor rashly smite the youthful heart” (Tovey, 96), to “Forbear, nor rashly smite 


my youthful heart.”’ Corres. (38), 1, 62. 

* Beattie did not make any alteration. The lines still read: “Would Edwin this majestick 
scene resign / For aught the huntsman’s puny craft supplies? / Ah! no: he better knows 
great Nature’s charms to prize.”” Minstrel, st. 19; Works, x, 9. 

37 Mason made the proposed alteration: “The midnight clock has toll’d; and hark, the 
——- Of Death beats slow! Heard ye the note profound?” Elegy on the Death of a Lady, Works, 
1, 107. 
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Where letterd Ease, thy gift, endears thie scene, 
" Pleas’d may I toil till Lifes vain vision end, 
Nor own a wish beyond yon woodbine sprays; 
Inglorious, not obscure, if D’Arcy | 
His wonted smile to these selected hers 


The Muses patron, but the Poets friend. 
Corres. (371), m1, 802. 


From this mediocre sonnet Gray was able to cull an impressive list of 
threadbare phrases—and at the end added his customary thrust: 


there are an expression or two, that break the one of it by looking common & over-worn. 
sequester’d shade, woodbine sprays, selected lays: I dare not mention letter’d ease. Life’s vain 
vision does not pronounce well. bating these, it looks in earnest, & as if you live at 
Aston, which is not true; but that is not my affair.* 

Corres. (372), 11, 804. 


Hollow melodrama does not seem to have appealed to Gray, and it is 
rather significant that on several occasions he prefers the least rhetorical of 
two possible versions. In one instance he even rejects a revision of his own 
for this reason. Beattie had written in the Minstrel: 


O then renounce that impious selfesteem, 
That aims to trace the secret of the skies: 
For thou art but of dust; be humble, and be wise. 
Minstrel, st. 50; Works, x, 21. 
Gray observed: 


I would have read the last line—‘Presumptuous child of dust, be humble and be wise.’ But, 
on second thoughts, perhaps—‘For thou art but of dust’—is better and more solemn, from its 


simplicity. 
Corres. (544), m1, 1171.” 


Although cautious to avoid shoddy melodrama in style, Gray was even 
more insistent upon the removal of weak and anticlimactic phrases. We 
frequently find him condemning an expression as too “flat’’; a typical ex- 
ample is to be found in his criticism of several lines from Caractacus: 


Misjudging Boy is weakly. he calls him Coward, because such a reproach was the most likely to 
sting him. J’l do the deed myself is bolder, more resolute, more hasty, than the alteration. 
Corres. (286), 11, 606. 


In the Minstrel Beattie wrote: 


The neighbours stared and sigh’d, yet bless’d the lad: 
Some deem’d him wondrous wise, and some believed him mad. 
Minstrel, st. 16; Works, x, 7. 


Of this spineless couplet Gray wrote: “. . . only, perhaps, And some believed 
him mad, falls a little too flat, and rather below simplicity” (Corres. (544), 
m1, 1170). A rather painful half line from the Elegy on the Death of a Lady 
“Cease, Luxuriant Muse,” brought his unenthusiastic criticism: ‘Cease, 


38 Gray also objected to the hackneyed terminology and cant phrasing of Mascn’s Elegy 
written in the Garden of a Friend: “. . . refuse one votive strain. you will ask me, why? I do not 
know. as to votive it is like delegated, one of the words you love.”’ Corres. (265), m, 557. And: 
“To moral excellence—a remnant of bad books you read at St John’s. so is the dignity of Man.” 
Corres. (362), 11, 783. 

% In Mason’s Caractacus Gray found the line “And dost thou taunt us, Roman, with our 
fate?” (Works, 11, 84) somewhat affected: “‘dost thou insult us, Roman, was better before.” 
Corres. (286), 11, 606. 

#© Mason has made the suggested changes: “‘Go then, foolish boy! / I'll do the deed 
myself.”” Works, 11, 87. 
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cease, Luxuriant Muse; tho’ mended, it is still weakly. I do not much care 
for any Muse at all here’ (Corres. (327), m1, 714). 

Summarizing, we may say that in these revisions he is, if such a distinc- 
tion can be made, not Gray the creative artist, but predominantly Gray the 
critic, applying to the verse of others the principles which made his own 
corrections so effective and so satisfactory. Fundamentally all of these sug- 
gestions arise from his love of technical perfection not only in meaning and 
connotation but in melody and rhythm as well. His is not the petty quib- 
bling over trivial points which too enthusiastic a seeker for polish might have 
indulged in and which occasionally appears in the work of even so great a 
critic as Johnson. Instead we have here the discernment of a calm mind and 
the keenest sensitivity to words. In revisions like these Gray strives for, and 
in his own poems often realizes, the precision and the perfection so fre- 
quently lacking in the minor poets and critics of the age but so habitually 
attained by such men as Pope and Dryden. This is the ideal for which the 
eighteenth century longed, neo-classical ‘“‘correctness”’ at its best. 

H. W. STARR 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


“! Mason revised this passage: “Luxuriant Fancy pause: an hour like this / Demands the 
tribute of a serious song.”’ Works, 1, 108. 
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SKRIFTEN OM PARADIS AND MILTO . 


SWEDISH SCHOLARS have paid little attention to Haquin Spegel’s 
Skriften om Paradis, which appeared originally in the same volume as the 
1705 edition of Guds Werck och Hwila. Several scholars, among them Gun- 
nar Castrén, Martin Lamm, and Spegel’s biographer, Josef Helander,’ have 
stated in passing that Paradise Lost was the model for Skriften om Paradis, 
but, so far as I can discover, no one has examined the two works to deter- 
mine how much Spegel owed to Milton. The question deserves considera- 
tion, however, as Skrifien om Paradis is one of the earliest eighteenth- 
century links in Anglo-Swedish literary relations. Just what relationship it 
has to Paradise Lost, I propose to show. 

Haquin Spegel was not a stranger to the English language or to English 
literature. In the 1660’s, he had supplemented his study of foreign languages 
at home by direct study of German, Dutch, and English in Germany, Hol- 
land, and England so successfully that Helander can say, 

Utom rent bokliga insikter medférde Spegel som vinst frin sina resor férmAgan att obehin- 
dradt tala de landers sprak, som han besékte. PA tyska, hollandska och Iska rérde han sig 


sdlunda flytande, och ehuru han ej besdkt Frankrike, talade han dess sprak s4 fardigt, ange- 
nimt och zirligt, som han varit fédd i Frankriket.* 


Expecting to enter the service of the state church, he had also interested 
himself in first-hand study of various organizations and activities in the 
Church of England. While in England, he had not confined his reading to 
theology but had extended it to secular poetry. When he returned to 
Sweden, he did not lose his interest in English literature. In building up a 
large private library, he acquired, according to Helander,’ a noteworthy 
collection of English books. The zeferences to writers such as Chaucer, 
Cowley, Drayton, Sidney, and Spenser in his preface to Guds Werck och 
Hwila indicate, moreover, -a fairly wide acquaintance with English litera- 
ture. 

The most significant result of his interest in English literature, Skriften 
om Paradis, consists of two long poems, ““Thet épna Paradis” and ‘“‘Thet 
tilslutna Paradis,” the former a poem of 1352 couplets and the latter a poem 
of 1564 couplets. Although Skrifien om Paradis was first published in 1705, 
it had been written much earlier, apparently having been begun in the 
1680’s and having been submitted in the 1690’s to Petrus Lagerléf for crit- 
icism.‘ Reprinted in 1725 and 1745 with Guds Werck och Hwila, Skriften om 
Paradis was easily accessible to Swedish readers and writers of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Spegel did not try to conceal his interest in and dependence on Milton. 

In the preface to ““Thet 6pna Paradis,’’ he lists Milton as one of the writers 
whose accounts of paradise he had read while preparing to write the poem. 
In the preface to “Thet tilslutna Paradis,” he says frankly, _ 
I hwilket ups&t [at gidra sanningen thes klarare fér the enfalliga] then berémde friimmade 
Poéten, som man (sa wida gidrligt hafwer warit) mande efterfélja, hafwer sina betrachtelser af 
andra lirda Skrifter sammandragit, och jagh nu, til wart wndign tilstands botfairdiga Amin- 
nelse, wilmeent uthtolkat.* 


1 Castrén, Svenska litteraturens historia, 1, p. 311; Lamm, Olof Dalin, p. 38; and Helander, 
Haquin S pegel, Hans lif och girning intill dr 1693, p. 28. 

? Helander, op. cif., p. 17. 3 Ibid., p. 175. « Ibid., pp. 158, 196, and 211, 

5 All of the passages quoted from Skriften om Paradis are from the 1725 edition. Obviously 
Swedish orthography not been standardized. 
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Another, and even more direct, reference to Milton® and to Paradise Lost 
is one of the marginal references with which the poems, particularly and as 
we shall see significantly ‘““Thet épna Paradis,” are abundantly supplied. 
As the above quotation suggests, Spegel considered Paradise Lost a 
skillfully executed compilation of religious and moral material, the sort of 
matter that he was more interested in than he was in Milton’s art as a poet. 
As superintendent of the churches on Gottland (1679-1685), bishop of 
Skara (1685-1691), bishop of Linképing (1691-1711), and archbishop 
(1711-1714) and therefore one of the most powerful churchmen and educa- 
tors in Sweden, Spegel was concerned with the moral and religious disci- 
pline of the Swedish people. For that reason he was not primarily interested 
in Paradise Lost as a great epic. He explains in his preface to ““Thet épna 
Paradis”: 
Ty ... Grefwe Lindschéld [his patron], sedan then lilla Boken om Guds werck och hwila, 
medh hans Excellences gunstiga omdéme, war uthgifwen, tacktes ofta begiira at samma Skrift 
skulle an widare fulféljas, och nigot om Paradis, samt syndafloden, och Babels byggnad, etc. 
efter Guds ords och lirda Mins anledning, uthi verser upsittias, them i synnerhet til ett wil- 
meent tidsfirdrif, som wilja Guds gierningar medh lust och nytto ihogkomma. 


In the preface to “Thet tilslutna Paradis,” he makes this purpose even 
clearer: 

At thetta lilla werck ma icke of nagon (antingen lard eller ed) 5 ansees fér ndgon grundelig 
férklaring Sfwer then helga Skrifts Historia, om the onda Anglars affall, och menniskiornas 
genom Satans listiga afwund férorsakade ol ydno och eliinde: utan at thet mf allenast hallas 
fér thet som thet dr, nemlig en Poétisk beraielse, och férnuftes gissning om ndgra omstindig- 
heter, hwilka man kan (och jagh hoppas meenlist) inbilla sigh hafwa widh bemilte missgiernin- 
gar sddana warit: warande therfére bade af Judiska och Christeliga Lirare fordom upteknade; 
icke til at ther medh i ndgon mAtto féréka Guds ords fulkommeliga sanning, utan til at thes 
biittre betrachta hwad then Helige Ande hafwer behagat lemna oss féreskrefwit; ock at giéra 
ya ry thes klarare fér the enfalliga, hwilka eljes hastigt férbigd thet som korteliga 

wet ar. 


Skriften om Paradis was prepared then not for the purpose of translating a 
great foreign epic so that it would be easily available to his countrymen but 
to educate them in their duties as members of a conservative Protestant 
state church and to provide them with reading material which would sup- 
plement their study of the catechism, Bible history, and the Bible. Admiring 
Charles XI intensely and accepting the political organization of Sweden, 
he believed that one of the most effective means of maintaining the status 
quo was through moral and religious discipline of the people by the clergy. 
Skriften om Paradis was one of his contributions to that end. 

Like many of his Swedish and foreign contemporaries, a compiler, he 
states that his material has come from his readings in the works of learned 
men, and, above all, in the Bible. He insists time and again, particularly in 
“Thet dpna Paradis,” that the Biblical account is literally true and the poet’s 
false whenever the two disagree: 

En stoor hoop Larare wil Mosis Skrift férsta 
Eij efter ordens grund, men hiillre hégre gi, 
Och thet i liknelse pA annat sitt uthtyda; 
Men sikrast ar at wij enfalligt troo och lyda 
Hwad Moses siiger oss, och stana ther uthi .. . 
Men af then helga Skrift mA eij Chimzrer giéras, 
Ja, eij i Paradis Platons idzr féras!" 


His desire to avoid criticism for presenting anything contrary to the ac- 


* “Thet tilslutna Paradis,” p. 136. 7 “Thet Spna Paradis,” pp. 5-6. 
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cepted doctrines of the state church may very well account for many of the 
numerous marginal references to the Bible and to many other books. 

Spegel divided Skriften om Paradis into two poems, ““Thet épna Paradis” 
and “Thet tilslutna Paradis,” and each of these into twelve chapters. I 
shall consider each of the poems separately. 


I 


“Thet 6pna Paradis,” an amazing production of 2,704 verses, has this 
table of contents: 


I. Foretalet. 
II. Om the namnen, Eden och Paradis. 
III. Om ort och stiille hwarest Paradis war beliget. 
IV. Om thes liuflighet, skiénhet och fruchtbarhet, jamford medh annan jordisk hirlighet, 
och the prichtiga orter eller trigirdar, som dro kunnoge i werldene. 
V. Om lifsens tri. 
VI. Om kunskapsens tri. 
VII. Om andra rara tra och orter. 
VIII. Om the fyra floderna, hwilka jimféras medh the Fontainer och wattukAnster som man 
weet nimna. 
IX. — Guds férordning, huru Adam skulle wistas i Paradis, samt bruka och bewara then 


lustgarden. 
X. Om Adams léfte, at han wille wara Gudi lydig, halla sigh fran thet honom férbudit 
war; sdsom ock altid wara tacksam fér the stora Guds w ierningar. 
XI. Om hans wijshet, genom hwilken han gaf alla Creatur theras ritta namn, och kinde 
Ewam wara sin achta Maka. 
XII. Om Adams liufliga lefwerne medh Ewa uthi Paradis. 


Of the twelve chapters, only the first depends even partially on any por- 
tion of Paradise Lost. The first chapter does contain a paraphrase of Mil- 
ton’s opening lines: 


Om Menniskiones fall haar jagh nu imnat skrifwa, 
Men ach! thet samma fall giér at min Skrift lar blifwa 
Lam, swag och staplande: ty huru kan jagh see 
I tiocka mérkret hwad i liuset mande skie? 
Jagh tancker afwen nu férbudna triidet skAda, 
I hwilket Ormen satt, som listigt kunde rada 

War moder til then synd, ach! medh en bitter spijs, 

Som dref oss frin then friégd som war i Paradis. 
Bort til then uselhet, then nédh och wederméda, 

Som quwiiljer alt wart lijf; ja, ta wij re déda, 
Skal annan ewig didh bestrafia wira feel, 
Om wij i Jesu lijf eij tidigt sékie deel. 

Men huru skal jagh slikt beskAda? Ho wil lira 

Migh sa férdolda ting? Ho kan nu witne biira 

Om een uhrminnes saak, then ingen hafwer sedt? 

Fast hwar man nogsamt weet; ty wirr, at slikt ar skiedt! 
Har kan A pollo eij, eij Pallas nagot gidra, 

Man far, hair om eij stort upp& Parnassen héra! 

Hwem skal jagh fraga ta om thenna hemlighet? 

Hwar fins then mistaren som sanning har om weet? 

Han fins i himmelen, och i the helga Skrifter, 

Som talar ritt hair om, och eij sin ord omskifter: 

Guds Helge Ande weet alt hwad som lénligt ir, 

Och gidr then wiss och wijs som han ticks wara nir, 
Han wijste Mose for Mosi] grant hur’ Gudh haar werlden skapat; 
Han lirde honom ock hur Adam blef fértapat 

Igenom Ewe radh, ta Ewa war férrddd 

Af Satans listighet och egit éfwerdadh. 

Han haar pa Sinais och Orebs berg férklarat 

Fér Mose manga ting, och mycket uppenbarat, 
Som ingen férr haar wist; % thet i liuset fordt 
Som upp4 Helicon och Pindo eij ar hérdt. 
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Then Andan wil jagh nu édmiukeligst Akalla, 

Och medh een nedbigd siiil til nddestolen falla, 
Begifirandes thet han wil s4 uplysa migh, 

At jagh til Herrans lof ma skrifwa riittelig. 

O Helge Ande gif alt hwad tu seer migh fela, 

Ty tu haar gafwor nogh, them tu ock wilt meddela! 
Styrck tu mitt swaga wett, uplys min mérka sil, 
At jagh ma bérja riitt, och sedan a will 

Sa lychta at jagh sielf och andra mage réna 

Thet Gudh af blotta nddh then firsta boning skitna, 
Thet skidna Paradis 4th Adam hafwer bygdt, 
Men at ond lusta haar giordt honom oférnégd.* 


Spegel has borrowed detail upon detail from Paradise Lost, 1, 1-36, but he 
has not attempted a faithful translation of Milton’s lines. 

In Paradise Lost, Spegel found suggestions for every one of the chapters 
in “Thet dpna Paradis,” but he treated none of his topics as Milton had 
done. Chapter 11 consists mainly of speculations on the etymologies of Eden 
and paradise; Chapter 111, of speculations on the location of the Garden of 
Eden; Chapters rv and vu, of lists of trees and shrubs he believed must have 
existed in Eden, and, in rv, of a list of famous gardens and parks created by 
human beings, including Englishmen and Swedes; Chapters v and v1, of 
assorted information about the trees of life and knowledge; and Chapter 
vin, of speculations about the four rivers that bordered Eden. All of these 
chapters are little more than collections of miscellaneous information 
gleaned from many sources and of Spegel’s own comments on much of it. In 
“Thet épna Paradis,” Spegel has consequently a very great number of mar- 
ginal references. Only in his preface does he mention Milton, and then only 
as the author of one of the accounts of paradise that he had read. 

While the contents of Chapters rx, x1, and xm are reminiscent of Paradise 
Lost, vit, 295-617, these chapters are neither translations nor imitations of 
Paradise Lost. Many, if not all, of the similarities are likely due to the fact 
that both Milton and Spegel used the same sources, particularly the Bible. 
Chapter x, finally, is a lengthy discourse intended to convince the reader 
that man and not God was responsible for the fall of man. The chapter is 
not Miltonic, however; it is a Lutheran pastor’s exposition of a church 
doctrine. 

“Thet Spna Paradis” is a strange compilation of knowledge collected, 
commented upon, and versified by a man of wide reading and varied inter- 
ests. Its dependence upon Paradise Lost, except in the passage quoted 
above, is at most very general and very slight. 


II 


“Thet tilslutna Paradis” is quite another matter. In this poem, Spegel 
admits that he is interpreting as best he can the work of a famous foreign 
poet, refers by name to Paradise Lost, and then refers indirectly to Paradise 
Lost time and again. 

A line by line comparison of “Thet tilslutna Paradis” and Paradise Lost 
shows that Spegel concentrated on translating freely or paraphrasing 
loosely the major portions of the following passages: 


“Thet tilslutna Paradis’” Paradise Lost 
I. Om the onda inglars affall ifra Gudh............ 1, 1-127 
II. Om Satan som war férsta uphof ther til.......... 1, 128-241 


8 “Thet dpna Paradis,” pp. 2-3. 
® The chapter titles presented as a table of contents do not correspond to the above titles 


which are the chapter headings in the text proper. 
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III. Om Satans nederfall til helwetet................ 1, 242-621 
IV. Om Satans samtaal medh the andra onda dnglar.. 1, 622-777; m, 1-81 
V. Om hans medh them.................. 11, 82-423 
VI. Om hans ins WOMEN. ues kk odds lee 11, 423-489, 506-569 
VII. Om Guds Faders samtaal medh Sonen.......... m1, 56-415 
VIII. Om Satans ankomst til Paradis................ 11, 498-554, 630-635, 645-653 
IX. Om Satans widare stiémplingar och hans samtaal a 654-742; Iv, 1- 119 153-192, 
medh Raphael............0.ec0seeeseeseues 285-527, 604-680, 690-703; v, 
X. Om Ormens samtaal medh Ewa................ v, 26-121; 1x, 48-58, 97-204, 524~ 
633, 670-932, 960-989 
XI. Guds dom éfwer them som synden bedrifwit...... x, 97-123, 157/208, 282-331, 352- 


XII. Om Menniskiornas straff, och Paradises stiingsel.. x, 692-719; x1, 385-411 


He summarized very briefly most of the rest of Paradise Lost. Except for 
comments and moralizations, ““Thet tilslutna Paradis” depended on Para- 
dise Lost. The dependence varies from summaries to fairly faithful trans- 


lation. 
In “Thet tilslutna Paradis” as well as in “Thet dpna Paradis,” he care- 


fully defended himself when he used material that he considered unsup- 
ported by the Bible: 


fagh skrifwer intet hair om Fabler eller slikt; 

en somt dr wist och sant, och somt ur sanna-likt. 

Hwad Gudh behagat haar af Mose lata skrifwa, 

Om menniskiornas fall, ther skole wij widh blifwa, 
Och halla thet fér sant; men hwad som annat folck 
Haar skrifwet ansee wij ny epee asp a 

Forklarar ndgon saak: t ‘ty mening sitter 

Hoos andras, at man bethacks alt wore batter: 

SA skier ock hiir; t ty jagh ifr Guds ord eij gar, 
Men n&mnar hw: man i the lirdas skrifter far 

Til underrittelse, som lius och lust kan wara 

For sinnet, om thet ag a saken ritt forklara; 

Jagh faar tA fort wil eij hafwa sanning krinckt, 
Men skrifwa andras ord, som Satans list betinckt.'® 


He believed that poetic imagination could shed light on parts of the Biblical 
account of the fall of man, but his belief was qualified in at least two ways. 
The product of the imagination should not be contrary to the Biblical ac- 
count, nor did he want to be held responsible for flights of the famous poet’s 
imagination. Since he was a clergyman writing a poem for the moral and 
religious discipline of his people, he had no desire to expose himself to 
charges of unorthodoxy. 

The indirect references to Paradise Lost are significant. Whenever Spegel 
considered a passage in the foreign original unsupported by the Bible, he 
usually introduced such a passage by the expression, “‘Det sigs,” as in the 
following brief summary of Paradise Lost, v, 219 ff., v1, vil, and vuII: 


Thet sigs at Herren Gudh, widh samma tijd, uthsinde 
Sin Angel Raphaél, hwars tirende t& linde, 
Til Adam, wilken han skal hafwa medh all flijt 
Uthwarnat, at en gist hade amnat tijt, 
Som wille them medh list Paradis férféra, 
Och pa all theras frigd, en usell anda gidra. 
Thet ock an test om, hur Adam fiagnat haar 
Then he sddant bar; 
ee ee héllo, 
Och hwad fér héga taal, them té emellan féllo; 
Men sddant &r fér lingt, samt fodrar mycken tijd, 
Calliope tr ock eij altid lika blijd:™ 


1° “Thet tilslutna Paradis,” p. 128. u “Thet tilslutna Paradis,” p. 138. 
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and again, after condensing a portion of Paradise Lost, x: 


Mitt hopp dr, at man wil medh ogunst eij uptaga, 
Thet jagh haar welat slikt af frimmand dicht indraga 
I denna ringa skrift, thet jagh férthenskul giédr, 
At man m4 mircka hwad férnuftet gissa tér. 
Nu skal jagh skynda migh til slutet, som thet finnes 
Uthi then helga Skrift, och férat oss til minnes: 
Men hastigt ga férbij hwad eljest skrifwit ar, 
Ty jagh kan icke troo thet alt ar sanning nar.” 


He concludes by listing what, at this point, he cannot accept as true: 


1. That Paradise became desolate immediately. 

2. That Satan’s followers, transformed into serpents, hissed him when he informed them 
of his victory. 

3. That Adam upbraided Eve and that they quarrelled about who was the first sinner. 

4. That Christ interceded for Adam and Eve immediately following their conviction 


of sin. 
5. That Michael revealed the future to Adam. 


These are obviously some of the matters that Milton had treated in Paradise 
Lost, 11, rx, XI, and x1. 

When Spegel follows Milton fairly faithfully, his translation, particularly 
of the purely narrative passages, is fairly effective. Compare, for example, 
Milton’s verses on Moloch, 


First Moloch, horrid King besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears, 

Though for the noise of Drums and Timbrels loud 
Their children’s cries unheard, that past through fire 

To his grim Idol. Him the Ammonite 

Worshipt in Rabba and her wat’ry Plain, 

In Argod and in Basan, to the stream 

Of utmost Arnon. Nor content with such 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 

Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 

His Temple right against the Temple of God 
On that opprobrious Hill, and made his Grove 
The pleasant Valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna call’d, the Type of Hell.” 


and Spegel’s: 


Férst kom ta Moloch fram medh barna-blodh besmorder, 
Och medh féraldrars graat; ty i hans namn war giorder 
En stygg ofantlig beeld, til hwilken ofta bars 
Ett dagligt litet barn, som sargades och skars, 
Doch lades lefwandes uthi hans famn och brindes, 
Uthaf en haftig eld, so 1 under honom tandes: 
Men at féraldrarna, som s4go slika mord, 
Eij skulle Angra sigh at sidan synd war giord; 
Eij heller lata sigh til nagon é6mkan réra, 
Nar the sin barn medh skrin och jimmer fingo héra, 
Ta slogs p& trummor starckt och dansades medh frigd, 
Sij! medh sa blodig tienst war Satan bist fornégd! 
En sddan finner man at Ammoniter giorde 
Widh Arnons stora bick; men Salomon som sporde 
Hwad Rabba, Argot giordt, samt Basans land och stadh, 
Han giorde ock s4 medh, som en hans Drottning bad: 
Ty han lat bygga up ett Molochs Tempel nira, 
Til thet som han upsatt och helgat til Guds ahra; 





2 Tbid., pp. 155-156. 
8 Paradise Lost, 1, 392-405. 
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a, lit plantera trai, sA ther af blef en lund, 

Hinnoms daal, ther af Gehenna thenna stund 
Sitt namn behallit haar; fast thet ock Topher nimnes, 
Likt sielfwa helwetet, ther stygga synder himnas.™“ 


Although he was handicapped by the couplet he had chosen for his poetic 
form, Spegel not only reproduces the content of Milton’s lines accurately, 
but he adds exact, and even vivid, details, a fact apparent throughout 
“Thet tilslutna Paradis.” 

His method of summarizing several longer passages in Paradise Lost, 
particularly those dealing with Satan’s journey from Hell to Paradise, 
Satan and Death, Raphael’s visit of warning with Adam, and Satan’s 
struggle with Raphael, can be seen in the passage accompanied “¢ a mar- 
ginal reference to Paradise Lost: 

Men at en / strax then styggen taidan dref, . 
Slikt ndgor taincka kan, och slika tanckar skrifwa; 
Men jagh wil aldrahilst widh helga Skriften blifwa. 

Ty thet at Gabriel haar té medh Satan stridt, 

Weet jagh eij ho thet férst har dichtat och uthspridt; 
Samt at en michtig ot af Anglar honom kiérde, 
Them Zephon, Ussziel, och Ophiel anfirde, 

Doch efter Skriften eij g gier ther til, 

Sa troor man ther uthaf sA mycket som man wil.” 


His summaries obviously consist of little more than a listing of major topics 
and his running commentary. At best, they may have served to interest his 
readers in Paradise Lost. 

In spite of digressions and imperfect control over form, “‘Thet tilslutna 
Paradis” is one of the most readable Swedish poems of the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century. Spegel succeeded reasonably well in writing a di- 
dactic poem. It was read as the number of editions testifies—perhaps among 
others by the very people for whom he says the poems were intended—‘“the 
enfalliga, hwilka eljes férbigd thet som korteliga skrefwet dr.” “Thet 
tilslutna Paradis” is significant, moreover, as one of the earliest foreign 
versions of Paradise Lost.” 

W. G. JoHNSON 
University of Illinois 


4 “Thet tilslutna Paradis,”’ p. 94. 
6 “Thet tilslutna Paradis, ” p. 136. 
6 Skriften om Paradis was not the only work in which Spegel ae Milton. The conclusion 
of “Thet tilslutna Paradis” (p. 159), 
Hwad ir tA stérre trést? Hwad dr tA bittre hopp? 
An at war Jesus wil fra thenna dédsens krop 
Oss lisa nadelig, och ewig hilso gifwa 
Uthi thet Paradis, om hwilket jagh skal skrifwa 
Hir nist, om Gudh sa wil! Imedlertid wil jagh 
Astunda, thet min Skrift ma wara til behagh, 
Thet ar then hégste Gudh til tacksam lof och ahra, 
Och n4gon Christen Sia! til hugnad, lust och lira! 


refers very likely to his intention to compose a Swedish version of Paradise Regained. His 
Thet dtervundna Paradis, which appeared in 1711, I shall consider later. 











GEORG BUCHNER’S EARLY RECEPTION 
IN AMERICA* 


A SURVEY of the ever-growing Biichner philology has disclosed only two 
references to the first American publication in German, in 1886, of Biich- 
ner’s play, Dantons Tod.‘ There may be other such notations. One? of the 
two references mentioning this edition of the play informs us that a German- 
American, returning to the Fatherland, had probably deposited it in a Ger- 
man university library. It is presumably still there. R. Majut, the well- 
known German Biichner scholar, also calls attention to it in a lengthy ar- 
ticle on Biichner. He interprets the American publication of this play as 
— of Biichner’s growing fame outside of Germany. As far as I know, 
this unique American edition has never been examined and described. 

For several years I had been looking for information about the play, as 
well as for a copy of it; but my efforts had always been fruitless. Then, I 
found it indexed in the New York Public Library as Number 10 in a series 
called the “‘Socialistic Library.” However, the copy which had been owned 
by the library was lost. I continued to look further. Standard American‘ 
and German’ lists of printed books did not include it. Bibliographies of 
American socialism made no reference to it. Book advertisements in con- 
temporary magazines and pamphlets did not mention it. Special collections 
on socialism in various libraries did not contain it. Finally, thanks to the aid 
of the Director of the Union Catalog of the Library of Congress, I was able 
to locate a copy of the play in the Cleveland Public Library. This library 
has kindly permitted me to use its copy and also to make a microfilm® of it. 
Several corrections must be made in the listing of the play in the Union 
Catalog. First, as mentioned, the New York Public Library has lost its 
copy. Second, in addition to the one at the Cleveland Public Library, there 
is another available at the library of the University of Wisconsin. 

Knowing the location in American libraries of at least two copies of the 
New York, 1886, edition of Dantons Tod, I found still other tantalizing 
questions connected with this edition of the play, which are of interest. At 
this point, however, I shall describe this first American publication in Ger- 
man of Biichner’s play. 

The Dantons Tod in the Cleveland Public Library, as well as the copy of 
the play in the library of the University of Wisconsin, lack the original 
cover and the usual fly leaves. The librarians have informed me that there 
is no indication anywhere that the play was one of a series of plays or pam- 


* To a good friend: the late Professor H. Chonon Berkowitz. 

This article, in shortened form, was read as a paper (“A Note on Georg Biichner in Amer- 
ica”) in December, 1944, at the meeting of the Modern Language Association of America 
before the Anglo-German Literary Relations section, Comparative Literature VI. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Karl Viétor. 

The following have also been of great help to me: the Librarians at the Cleveland Public 
Library, Columbia University, and the Library of Congress; Miss. H. Northrup, Reference 
Librarian at the University of Wisconsin, Mr. S. Zeides, Assistant Librarian at Yeshiva Col- 
lege, and Mr. H. Cahoon of the New York Public Library, Reference Department. 

1 New York, N. Y. 

? My notation of the source of this reference has been misplaced. 

* “Aufriss und Probleme der modernen Biichner-Forschung,”’ Germanisch-Romanische 
Monatsschrift, 1929, p. 357. 

* The American Catalogue (1884-90), Publishers’ Weekly. 

5 Kayser’s Biicher-Lexitkon. 

* Deposited with the Librarian at Columbia University. 
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phlets published by any particular group or organization. The size of the 
page is 4}” x 6”. The pamphlet is ninety-two pages in length, the last four 
pages (pp. 89-92) of which are captioned, Gutzkow iiber “‘Danton’s Tod” and 
initialed “K. G.” (p.92). The title page reads as follows: 


Danton’s Tod. 
Ein Drama in 3 Akten 


John Oehler, Steam eas 4, & 24 North William Street. 


It is important to know which edition was the basis of the American 
publication. Textual comparisons help to determine this. Before 1886 there 
were only two complete German editions of Biichner’s works from which 
this separate play could have been reprinted. The first was the bowdlerized 
version, Nachgelassene Schriften, published by Biichner’s brother, Ludwig, 
in 1850.7 The second was the Erste kritische Gesammt-Ausgabe edited by 
K. E. Franzos in 1879.* A comparison of the single Danton play, published 
in New York City in 1886, with the play in the two preceding German 
editions, clearly shows that the American printer used the Franzos edition 
of 1879 and not the faulty one of 1850. Additional evidence that the 
Franzos edition of Danton was the basis of the American publication is fur- 
nished by the following fact. The New York City edition of the play re- 
prints verbatim (pp. 89-92) Gutzkow’s enthusiastic praise of the play, 
which had first appeared in the Phénix of 1835. This review of Gutzkow’s 
was published for the first time in a collected edition of Biichner’s works by 
Franzos in 1879 (pp. 645-646). 

It is of significance that Gutzkow’s introduction, a spirited evaluation of 
Biichner’s play, is reproduced in the New York publication of the Danton. 
We recall that Gutzkow, himself, had been a leading member of Jung 
Deutschland and that his contemporaries in the thirties and forties had 
looked upon him as a radical who attacked accepted social and religious 
mores. This inexpensive American edition of the play was meant for the 
German-Americans of the eighties, a reading public still under the influ- 
ence of the social and political idealism of the German forty-eighters, many 
of whom had migrated to America. By 1886 Gutzkow had been dead eight 
years. However, his reputation among Germans and German-Americans as 
one of its most influential journalists and liberal magazine editors was still 
alive. It was expedient to use Gutzkow’s introduction to the Biichner play 
for it invoked, as it were, Gutzkow’s literary prestige and political reputa- 
tion to help popularize among the German-Americans a socio-political 
drama of a little-known German author, This role played by Gutzkow as 
radical intermediary among the German-Americans for Biichner’s revolu- 
tionary drama is important, for it helps explain its inclusion in the “‘Social- 
istic Library.” 

About this series I have the following information. Number 2 reproduces 
the platform and constitution of the Socialistic Labor Party.? Number 3 is. 


7 Frankfurt am Main, 302 pp. * Frankfurt am Main, 472 PP. 

* Platform and Constitution of the Socialistic Labor Party. A at the Fifth National 
Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1885. (Socialistic Library, No. 2, 
February 1, 1886), New York, N. Y., Concord Co operative Print, 1886, 8 pp., Price 5 cents. 
[Available at the New York Public Library.] 
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similar, but contains many additions, and is written in German.’ Numbers 
4, 10, 11, 12, and 14, although indexed in the catalogue of the New York 
Public Library, have been reported by the Librarian as lost. 

Several of the available numbers of the ‘“‘Socialistic Library” were pub- 
lished in 1886 by the aforementioned John Oehler, Steam Printer. Mr. 
Oehler was probably a German-American Socialist, who owned a small 
printing establishment. I have no further information about him, 

In addition to the 1886 edition of Dantons Tod (“‘Socialistic Library” 
No. 10 ?), I have seen one other pamphlet printed by Oehler and have de- 
tailed information about a second. They were all printed on inexpensive 
paper, sold for a few cents, and their apparent purpose was to spread social- 
istic doctrine. Number 6 is an anonymous pamphlet with the title, “Social- 
ism and Anarchism. Antagonistic Opposites.’ It takes up such questions 
as the theory of social democracy, socialism as an antipode of anarchism, 
and the amelioration of the conditions of the working class. Number 12 is 
a play written by W. L. Rosenberg,” an active Socialist, Secretary of the 
National Executive Committee of the Socialistic Labor Party of North 
America, and author of several works, one of which is Crumbleton," a social 
drama. 

Biichner’s drama, Dantons Tod, fits into the ideology of this series. It is 
a play with a definite social message; its general theme is revolution—in 
particular, the bloody French Revolution; it contains several powerful 
scenes in which the problems of the starving masses come to the fore. 

Let me say that I was not ready to accept with finality and as a fact its 
inclusion in the ‘‘Socialistic Library” series, although the bibliographic and 
ideological evidence seemed to substantiate it. It was only very recently 
that I found confirmation. Professor Karl Viétor, the Biichner authority, 
has listed it in his bibliography“ on Biichner as ‘‘No. 10 in the Socialistic 
Library.” He has written to tell me that all the titles of his bibliography 
were checked by the State Library in Berlin. 

In summation, the 1886 edition of Dantons Tod printed by Oehler, in 
New York City, under the auspices of the Socialist Party of the United 
States, was an independent reprint put out for the purpose of spreading the 
idea of the class struggle among German-Americans. The Socialist Party 
showed discernment in selecting as No. 10 of the “‘Socialistic Library” 
Biichner’s play, and Gutzkow, a well-known fellow radical, as its sponsor. 

From these conclusions we have parallel pictures of the reception of 
Georg Biichner in Germany and America. We are told® that modern social- 
ists played an important role in the discovery and exploitation of Biichner 


10 Offizielles Protokoll der 5, National-Konvention der Social. Arbeiter-Partei von Nord 
Amerika, abgehalien am 5. 6.,7. und &. Oktober 1885 in Cincinnati, Ohio. (Socialistic Library, 
No. 3, March 1, 1886), New York, N. Y., John Oehler, 1886, 39 pp., Price 5 cents. [Available 
at the library of the University of Chicago.] 

1 (Socialistic Library, No. 6, June 1, 1886), New York, N. Y., John Oehler, 1886, 11 pp., 
Price 5 cents. [Available at the New York Public Library.] 

#2 W.L. Riosenberg]: Vor der Wahlschlacht. (Socialistic Library, No. 12), New York, N.Y., 
John Oehler, 32 pp., Price 10 cents. [At the library of the Wisconsin Historical Society, but 
not available on inter-library loan. ] 

8 1898, 63 pp. [Available at the New York Public Library.] 

4K. Viétor: Georg Biichner, Leben, Werke, Schrifttwm. Als Handschrift gedruckt. Sonder 
Abdruck aus dem Probebeft fiir die Mitarbeiter. September, 1934, pp. 43-67. Goedekes Grund- 
riss er Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. Neue Folge (Fortfiihrung von 1830 bis 1880), Nr. 95, 
p. 57. 
us E, F. Hauch: “The Reviviscence of Georg Biichner,”” PMLA, xurv (1929), p. 897. 
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in Germany. Further, that Biichner’s revolutionary phlet, Der Hess- 
ische Landbote, was extensively reprinted in Germany by the socialists after 
it had appeared in the Franzos edition of 1879. Also, that it became a house- 
hold fa go socialism, side by side with the writings of Karl Marx and 
Ferdinand Lasalle. This support of Biichner by the German socialists is 
suggested as accounting, in part, for the offish attitude towards him of the 
German scholar and critic. Might the same not also be true of the American 
critic and scholar? According to the results of three detailed investigations 
dealing with the reception of German literature in American periodicals 
through 1917, it is to be noted that Georg Biichner is never mentioned. 
Hence, the early reception of Biichner in America has gone through a phase 
similar to his early reception in Germany, In first calling attention to 
Biichner, the German-American socialists played the same role in America 
as did the socialists in Germany. The support of Bijchner by German and 
German-American socialists probably created an antagonism among the 
more conservative critics in both Germany and in this country. Their reac- 
tion may account, in part, for his late recognition in both places. And 
finally, carrying the parallel further, it was only after the First World War 
that Georg Biichner became a literary figure of importance in Germany as 
well as in America. 
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THE DUTCH ELEMENT IN THE VOCABULARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


THE RECENT COMPLETION of the Dictionary of American English 

rovides the student of the language with a more reliable guide than he has 
hitherto had into the character and history of the lexical elements of Ameri- 
can English. In general, the findings of the Dictionary may be said to bear 
out earlier observations on the composition of our vocabulary. Though 
American English has borrowed extensively from foreign languages, the 
largest number of its so-called “American”’ words are, of course, older Eng- 
lish, and the number of the foreign words in actual use is very small com- 
pared to the vocabulary as a whole.' The borrowings come from the Indian 
languages, and from Spanish, French, Dutch, and German, in the descend- 
ing order of importance indicated. The purpose of this paper is to examine 
more closely the findings of the Dictionary in regard to the Dutch element 
in our vocabulary, particularly with reference to the number, character, and 
history of borrowings from that language.’ 

Out of approximately nine hundred main words of foreign origin recorded 
in the Dictionary only sixty are definitely ascribed to Dutch. These words 
are all marked with the distinctive plus sign, which indicates that “clearly 
or to all appearance” they originated within the present limits of the United 
States. For the purposes of this study derivatives, grammatical and spelling 
variants, and attributive and combinative usages have not been counted 
separately. Thus, though the Dutch baas ‘master, foreman’ has given us the 
noun boss, the verb to boss, the adjective bossy, the compounds boss rule, 
boss-ship, and the forms bossdom, bossism, the word boss is counted only 
once. The same is true of the attributive uses of the word waffle, or of the 
variant and phrasal forms of doodle, like caboodle, calaboodle, kit and ca- 
boodle, etc. Certain other words, whose Dutch-American origin is doubtful, 
have also been excluded from this count. 

Of the sixty main words of undoubted Dutch origin, therefore, which may 
be said to have entered the English language in this country, approximately 
half are printed in the Dictionary in small type, to indicate that they are of 
relatively minor importance in respect to their history or present currency. 
On the other hand, some of the derivatives and variants mentioned above 
are fully as important as the main words from which they come. The com- 
plete list of the main words follows, the more important ones being printed 
in capital letters. 


1 Sir William A. Craigie, “The Growth of American English, II,’ Society for Pure English, 
Tract LVII (Oxford, 1940), p. 253 
2 Of the earlier discussions of the influence of Dutch upon American English, cf. particu- 
larly John R. Bartlett, A Dictionary of Americanisms (New York, 1848), pp. xv—xvi; M. Schele 
de Vere, Americanisms (London, 1872), pp. 79-94; H. W. Carpenter, “Dutch Contributions to 
English in America,” Modern Philology, v1, i (June, 1908), pp. 53-68. For brief summaries of 
Dutch influences on American English, cf. George P. Krapp, The English Language in America 
(New York, 1925), 1, 157-161, and Henry L. Mencken, The American Language (4th ed., New 
York, 1936), pp. 108-111. See ‘also G. N. Clark, “The Dutch Influence on "the English Vocabu- 
lary, * SPE, Tract XLIV (Oxford, 1935). The standard reference work on the Dutch element in 
English is j. F. Bense, A Dictionary of the Low Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary (The 
— 1939). J. D. Prince, “The Jersey Dutch Dialect,” Dialect Notes (1910), m1, iv, oe 
G. Van Loon, Crumbs from an Old Dutch Closet (The Hague, 1938), and Mencken, op. cit 
pp “at 60d, deal with the converse aspect of the subject, namely, with the influence of 
nglish upon American Dutch. Cf. also E. C. Liewellyn, The Influence of Low Dutch on the 
English Vocabulary (Publications of the Philological Society, xm, Oxford, 1936), pp. 172-179. 
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barraclade [Du. bear, kleed] ‘a home-made woolen blanket without nap.’ 

binnacle Du. binne(n) kil] ‘a side channel of a river; an inlet from a river into flat land.’ 

blickey (Du. dlikje] ‘a tin pail or bucket.’ 

bockey [Du. bakje] ‘a bowl or vessel made from a gourd.’ 

BOODLE [Du. doedel] ‘ ty, goods, effects; lot, number, amount; counterfeit money; 
money obtained by di est means; money in general; money used as a means for carry- 
ing on political bribery or corruption; bribery.’ 

boonder |Du. doender] ‘a brush used in scrubbing.’ 

BOSS [Du. baas] ‘employer, foreman; a term of address; the manager or dictator of a political 

ization 


boss(e) [Du. boschlooper) ? ‘a settler in the woods.’ 

BOWERY [Du. bowwerij) ‘a farm in the early Dutch settlements; the farm of Governor 
Stuyvesant; a street occupying the site of the governor’s farm; a large shelter for accom- 

y Lage attending a gathering or meeting.’ 

clockmutch [Du. klapmuts] ‘a kind of woman’s cap.’ 

CLOVE [Du. élove] ‘a ravine, cleft, gap.’ 

COLESLAW [Du. oolsia] ‘a salad of sliced cabbage with condiments.’ 

COOKIE [Du. koekje] ‘a small, flat, sweet cake.’ 

DOBBER [Du. dobber] ‘the float of a fishing line.’ 

dumpler [Du. dompelen, L. G. dumpelen] ‘a Dunker.’ 

fetticus [Du. vet#ik] ‘corn-salad, or lamb’s lettuce.’ 

file (Du. dial. and L. G. feil] ‘a cloth used for wiping the floor after scrubbing.’ 

FLY [Du olei] ‘a swamp or marsh; a creek.’ 

frowchey [Du. rp ‘a furbelowed old woman.’ 

FYKE (Du. fuik) ‘a hoop for catching fish.’ 

graght [Du. gracht] ‘a ditch or moat.’ 

handler [Du. handelaar] ‘one engaged in trade, especially among the Indians.’ 


aes g [Du. hoe pel] ‘a child’s h 
hunk [Du. Aonk] ‘in games, a aaler place of safety.’ 
KILL [Du. i] ‘ a channel, stream, or creek.’ 
kirmess [Du. kermis] ‘an indoor entertainment and carnival.’ 
KNICKERBOCKER ‘a New Yorker, especially one descended from the original Dutch 
settlers; (in plural) short, loosely-fitting trousers gathered at the knee.’ 
lute [Du. Joe#] ‘a tool for striking off surplus clay from a brick mold.’ 
marshbanker [Du. marsbanker] ‘a variety of fish.’ 
muche [Du. mutsje] ‘a liquid measure about one-fifth of a pint.’ 
noodlejees ‘a kind of macaroni.’ 
OLYKOEK [Du. oliekoek] ‘a cake fried in deep fat.’ 
[Du. Paasch] ‘Easter.’ 

ATROON [Du. patroon] ‘proprietor of a manor.’ 

ile [Du. pil] ‘an arrow.’ 

INKSTER [Du. pinkster] ‘Whitsunday: Easter; the name of a flower.’ 
pit [Du. pié] ‘the hard kernel or stone of a fruit.’ 
poppycock [Du. pap ] ‘nonsense, foolish talk, bosh.’ 
pot lead [Du. ‘black graphite.’ 
punkie [Du. punki] ‘minute biting flies or midges.’ 
rensselaerite ‘a variety of talc.’ : 
RIP VAN WINKLE ‘transf. one who is unresponsive to change; an animal that hibernates.’ 
me (Du. rolletje] ‘chopped meat stuffed into small bag of tripe, or cut into slices and 


fried. 

SANTA CLAUS [Du. Sinierklaas] ‘St. Nicholas; Christmas time.’ 

SAWBUCK [Du. sagbok] ‘a sawhorse; a horse; a ten-dollar bill.’ 

schepel [Du. schepel] ‘a measure of about three-quarters of a bushel.’ 

schout [Du. schout] ‘a local officer vested with judicial functions.’ 

SCOW [Du. schouw] ‘a flat-bottomed boat, usually serving as a ferry or lighter.’ 

scup [Du. schop] ‘a swing.’ 

skilly-pot [Du. schild ‘a variety of terrapin.’ 

SLEIGH [Du. slee] ‘a sled; the bone of the upper jaw of a sperm whale.’ , 

SNOOP [Du. snoepen] ‘to pry into; to loiter stealthily; to sneak about; to eat clandestinely; to 
pick or take up.’ 

are | Oe hs — to spin a top with.’ 

spoo! . Spook) ‘a t or specter.’ 

STOOP [Du. stoep] ‘ a porch with seats or benches; a small porch, veranda, or entrance at a 
house door; steps over a fence.’ : 

bea = [Du. vendu] ‘a public auction or sale; a shameless assignment of office to the highest 

idder.’ 
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WAFFLE [Du. wafel] ‘a kind of crisp pancake.’ 

wamus [Du. wammes] ‘a working garment of red flannel.’ 
WEAKFISH [Du. week visch] ‘a variety of edible marine fish.’ 
winkle hawk [Du. winkel haak] ‘an L-shaped rent in cloth.’ 


It should be observed that some of the words in this list are not of ulti- 
mate Dutch origin: e.g. punki derived from the Lenape language, and vendue 
from the French.* On the other hand, a few words not included here are de- 
scribed in the DAE as either “apparently from the Dutch”—like cruller ‘a 
sweet cake fried in deep fat,’ and dope ‘a mixture or drug; opium; an element 
used in explosives; information or knowledge, especially of a kind not widely 
disseminated or easily available’—or as “perhaps after the Dutch’’—like 
bake-oven, bakery, bed-spread.4 Others are in a more doubtful category, some 
being prefaced with a question mark, like swaar ‘a variety of large apple,’ 
or introduced with the phrase “Cf. the Dutch [word or usage],” like dake- 
pan, bindery, luffee ‘a sweetheart,’ pea-jacket ‘a sailor’s coat,’ sea bass ‘a 
variety of fish.’ In the case of some of the following the Dictionary finds it 
impossible to indicate any particular foreign language origin, implying that 
the word may be related by borrowing or translation to the corresponding 
Dutch, German, or Danish word: beer-hall, callamink ‘a kind of cloth,’ k 
grass ‘the European couch grass,’ speck ‘fat meat.’ Finally, for about a dozen 
words or more, the Dictionary records a use in earlier British English in a 
sense somewhat different from that which prevails in American English, or, 
more positively, states that the word was borrowed in the United States 
independently of the earlier British form. These words are boor ‘a Dutch 
colonist of the farming class,’ caboose ‘a hut,’ cripple ‘a swamp overgrown 
with trees or shrubs,’ domine ‘the pastor or minister of a Dutch church,’ dorp 
‘a Dutch hamlet or village,’ knicker ‘a clay marble,’ mynheer ‘a generic name 
for Dutchmen, or loosely, for the Germans of Pennsylvania,’ overslaugh ‘a 
sand bar which obstructs navigation in the Hudson River below Albany; 
(as a verb) to pass over someone in favor of another; to hinder, bar, thwart, 
or overwhelm,’ schepen ‘a municipal officer in the Dutch settlements of New 
York with duties similar to those of an alderman,’ span ‘a pair of matched 
horses,’ stiver ‘the value of the Dutch coin in wampum or seawan,’ yonker ‘a 
proprietor of lands’ (whence Yonkers, the place name). The word bush is of 
course English, though in the name Flatbush and in several other place 
names it represents an English modification of the Dutch word. The same is 
also probably true of gate or gat in the place names Hell Gate, Barnegat, Paer- 
degat. The word hook ‘a bend in a river or channel’ is described in the DAE 
as being “perhaps influenced by the Dutch hoek’’; certainly its occurrence 
in place names associated with Dutch settlements would indicate a linguis- 
tic connection with the Dutch word. Though burgomaster and stadthouse are 
defined in terms of their applicability to the early Dutch settlements in this 
country, no Dutch origin is indicated for these two words. The Dictionary 
rejects as “probably untenable” the derivation of Yankee from the diminu- 
tive Janke, though it notes the occurrence of the word with Dutch associa- 
tions. 


* Other Indian words in American Dutch are given in the articles of J. D. Prince and L. G- 
Van Loon, mentioned above. 

‘The word bakery was regarded as an Americanism by British visitors to the United 
States about a hundred years ago. Professor Craigie, however, records its use by the Duke of 
Roxburghe in an account of the campaign in Germany in 1760. Cf. Sir William A. Craigie, 
“Completing the Record of English,” SPE, Tract LIX (Oxford, 1942), p. 277. 

5 The word morgen ‘a measure of land two acres in area’ is not marked with a plus sign 
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A few words attributed to Dutch in earlier compilations are not entered 
in the DAE. The word blummie ‘flower,’ which is listed in Bartlett’s Diction- 
ary (1848) and illustrated by a quotation from a newspaper in the edition of 
1859, is not given, possibly because a form similar to it occurs in certain 
English dialects.* This explanation, however, does not account for the omis- 
sion of the diminutive blummachie, given in the 1859 edition of Barilett and 
in similar compilations, or of the word prawchey [Du. praatje] ‘small talk, 
gossip,’ which appears in several lists, or of applejees, which occurs in the 
phrase speck and applejees, entered in the Dictionary under speck. 

Of reasonably earlier British origin may be the words hay barrack ‘a hay- 
rick,’ logy ‘dull, sluggish, slow,’ potty-baker ‘a potter,’ strand ‘a landin 
place,’ all of which are given in Bartlett, but which have either been omitt 
from the Dictionary or are not designated as Dutch. For lope, noun, ‘a long, 
swinging, galloping stride,’ the DAE indicates an origin either from the 
English verb ¢o lope, obsolete and dialectal in certain senses, or from the 
Dutch noun Joop. The word grilly ‘chill, raw,’ on the other hand, which is 
listed in Carpenter’s article Dutch Contributions to English in America 
(1908), cannot be regarded as a borrowing from the Dutch in America be- 
cause the word appears as a verb in both the Oxford Dictionary and in 
Wright’s Dialect Dictionary in the sense of ‘to shiver, thrill, feel a sudden 
sense of cold.’ The word herkies ‘haunches’ in the same article may be de- 
rived directly from hurk or hurkle, a dialect word meaning ‘to crouch or 
cower.’ It is, however, possible that the use of this word by the Dutch in 
America reinforced an earlier British usage, as it undoubtedly did in the 
case of domine and a few other words. This seems to be true also of pinkie 
‘the little finger,’ sluck ‘a swallow or draught of water or other liquid,’ slob 
‘a bib,’ and &tp ‘a call to animals,’ all of which occur in British English. 

A number of other words of undoubted Dutch origin that turn up occa- 
sionally in word lists or articles must be regarded as purely dialectal. They 
are narrowly regional-in origin, and further limited by their obsolescence. 
They cannot be said to have entered the main current of American English 
either as naturalized words or as conscious foreignisms, and their influence 
on the language is negligible.’ 
in the DAE, but its derivation in the Oxford Dictionary is given as German or Dutch, and the 
illustrative quotations are cited from early New Jersey and Albany documents. See Krapp, 
op. cit., 1, 159 for this word as well as for scule, scol, possibly from the Dutch fiskaal. 

The word filibuster, derived directly from the Spanish and the French, but ultimately from 
the Dutch orijbuwiter, has acquired several special meanings in the United States: ‘an American 
citizen engaged in fomenting insurrection in certain Latin American areas; a member of a 
deliberative body who obstructs action by the use of dilatory tactics.’ 

For crawl, the equivalent of corral ‘an enclosure for keeping turtles and ins,’ the 
DAE does not indicate an American origin though the earliest citations in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary come from Spanish America and the United States. The word is an approximation of 
the Dutch kraal (<Sp. corral). 

® Cf. the word Secoedeen, the name of the flower ‘Sweet William’ in Wright’s English 
Dialect Dictionary. 

7 The following is a composite list of words of apparent Dutch origin reported from regions 
of early Dutch settlement not recorded in the DAE. The sources are the following: Bartlett’s 
Dictionary [B]; Carpenter’s article mentioned above [C]; Sylva Clapin, A New Dictionary 
Americanisms (New York, 1902) [Cl]; Gertrude L. Vanderbilt, The Social History of Flatbush 
(New York, 1882), pp. 54-57 [V]; Karl von Schlieder’s list of words collected around Kingston, 
New York, and quoted by H. L. Mencken, of. cit., p. 109, f.n. [von S]. Comment on Mr. von 
Schlieder’s list appears in an article by Professor Adriaan J. Barnouw in the Monthly Letter 
of the Netherlands-America Foundation (New York, April, 1940). 

bahay [Du. boeha, boehaai) ‘confusion’ [von S} 

bedrooft [Du. bedroofd] ‘miserable’ [C); ‘downhearted’ [V] 
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To return to the Dutch words in the DAE; classified according to the 
objects or things for which they stand, they fall into several distinct cate- 
gories. Some, like coleslaw, cookie, noodlejees, olykoek, rolliche, waffle—and 
possibly also cruller and speck, if they are really derived from the Dutch— 
are names for foods. Others are topographical terms: binnacle, bowery, clove, 
fly, graght, kill, and possibly bush, hook, and gate in place names. Still others 
are names connected with children’s games and sports: hoople, hunk, pile, 
scup, snore, and possibly knicker. A fourth category consists of terms for 
household objects and utensils: blickey; bockey, boonder, file; and for clothing: 
barraclade, clockmutch, wamus. Very few are names of plants, fishes, and 
animals: felticus, marshbanker, skilly-pot, weakfish, and possibly sea bass.® 
Occupational and administrative terms appear in boss, domine, handler, 
patroon, schepen, schout. Three are names from fiction or tradition: Knicker- 
bocker, Rip Van Winkle, and Santa Claus. And four or five are colloquial or 
slang: boodle, dope, poppycock, snoop, spook. 

So far as the chronology of these Dutch words is concerned, the Diction- 
ary indicates that, like many other early “American” words of other origin, 
the earliest borrowings were mostly topographical and official or administra- 
tive terms: bowery, fly, kill; schepen, stiver, schout; muche, and possibly mor- 
gen, the earliet citations for all of which are from the seventeenth century. 
The largest number of words, however, came in the next hundred and fifty 
years, only six or seven appearing for the first time after the middle of the 
nineteenth century.® The facts brought out by the dates of the citations 
bear out the information available from other sources in regard to the his- 
tory and currency of the Dutch language in America. 

On the question of the particular dialect of Dutch spoken by the original 
settlers in America the evidence is inconclusive. Professor Prince describes 





blawker (Du. blaker] ‘a flat candlestick’ [C] 

doorslag |Du. doorslag] ‘a colander’ [C]} " 

feaselick |Du. vieselijk| ‘undesirable’ [von S]; (Carpenter: fease ‘disgusting.’ Cf. feest ‘sick 

of something’), Cf. Harold Wentworth, American Dialect Dictionary.) 

grootje [Du. grootje] ‘grandmother’ [V] 

kanaa pie [Vulgar Du. kna pie] ‘child’ [von S] 

klainzaric (Du. kleenzeerig| ‘untidy’ [von S]; ‘complaining without sufficient cause’ [V] 

niskeery (Du. nieuwesgierig] ‘curious’ [C] 

offdoch (Du. afdak] ‘shed, inclosed stoop’ [C] 

op persolder |Du. opperzaal] ‘garret’ [V] 

poosly (Du. poezelig| ‘whining’ [von S}; ‘tolerably well’ [C] 

portaal (Du. portaal] ‘ante room’ [B] 

slawbank [Du. slapbank] ‘folding bed, sleeping bench’ [C] 

trummel (Du. trommel] ‘round tin box, used for cake or bread’ [Cl]. Cf. Wentworth, op. cit., 

and Webster (1934) 

unnosel [Du. onnoszel] ‘silly’ [(C}; ‘outlandish’ [von S] 

sotekoek ‘a sweet cake raised with yeast’ [V] 

zwok [Du. swak} ‘soft, slippery’ [von S] 

The list is not exhaustive. A few additional words appear in the sources indicated above. 

® In the case of blueberry it is difficult to assess the indebtedness of the word to the Dutch. 
The DAE refers the reader to the German Blaubeere and the Dutch blawwbes. The common 
British term for a berry closely resembling it is bilberry. In Scotland, according to the Century 
Dictionary, the same berry, or a very similar one, is called blaeberry—‘from its dark blue 
color.” It seems possible that the Dutch word had something to do with the adoption of the 
element biue- in this word in American English. 

* The earliest citation for binnacle is one dated 1860, but the term was certainly known 
and in common use before that. Cf. Jonathan Pearson, A History of the Schenectady Patent 
(Albany, 1883), p. 58 ff. Other geographical terms (like dorp, the Bocht) occur in regions of 
Dutch settlement in New York. Cf. L. S. De Camp, “Pronunciation of Upstate New York 
Place Names,” American Speech, xxx, 250. 
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the New Jersey variety as the dialect of “south Holland, or the Flemish 
language.” This is interpreted or corrected by Professor Barnouw to mean 
the dialect of ‘southern Netherlands.” Dr. Van Loon, in the course of his 
article on the Mohawk-Hudson variety, describes it as “not a true Flemish 
or Brabantish”’ dialect, but as one which resembles more the speech “heard 
occasionally in Rotterdam.” He concludes, however, by saying that it is 
difficult to ascertain from the evidence at hand just what cone the Neth- 
erlands the greater number of settlers came from in the seventeenth century. 

A striking feature of the Dutch words recorded in the DAE is their rela- 
tively early obsolescence. Most of the words are less than two hundred and 
fifty years old, yet a number of them are actually described as obsolete or 
historical: boonder, bosseloper, graght, handler, hunk, muche, paas, pinkster, 
schepel, schout. Many other words, not specifically designated as obsolete or 
historical, may also be regarded as such for all practical purposes. For sev- 
eral of them the most recent quotations are almost a century old: barraclade 
(1848), frowchey (1848), winkle hawk (1848). This is particularly true of the 
words for which the only citation is an entry in Bartlett’s Dictionary like 
bockey, pile, snore. The chief reason for the obsolescence of such a large pro- 
portion of Dutch words is obvious: with the disappearance of Dutch rule a 
number of administrative and official terms connected with that rule also 
disappeared, and with the supplanting of Dutch speech by English many 
other words were also lost. Another reason may be illustrated by the disap- 
pearance of the word scup ‘a child’s swing’ from the speech of New York 
City youngsters within the past thirty or forty years. In this case the local 
or dialectal word has given way to the more common word swing, just as 
local synonyms everywhere have a tendency to yield to the more standard 
term if the objects for which they stand are not in any way distinctive. 

Another characteristic of the. Dutch loan-words in the Dictionary is their 
extreme provincialism. About half of them are labelled “local” or otherwise 
described by illustrative citation or editorial comment as occurring only in 
the regions of the country originally settled by the Dutch. A small part of 
the remainder—most of them printed in capital letters in the list given 
above—have acquired a wider currency. A few have passed over into Brit- 
ish English, and one or two turn up as slang in more remote varieties of the 
language. The word boss, for example, is described in the Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary as meaning ‘swell, top-sawyer’ in workmen’s slang or jocular 
speech. The words snoop and spook are said to have been anglicized as Brit- 
ish colloquialisms, and to dope and dope out appear in current Australian 
slang.'° 

The third and most important fact brought out by the Dictionary has 
already been intimated above: the number of words taken over by the Eng- 
lish language in America from the Dutch is very small compared to the size 
of our vocabulary as a whole or to the total number of loan words in Ameri- 
can English. This is all the more remarkable when one considers the persist- 
ence of Dutch speech in certain parts of New York and New Jersey all 
through the nineteenth century. English services, we are told, were intro- 
duced into the Dutch churches in Brooklyn, Flatbush, and New Utrecht 
only in 1792," but English language newspapers continued to print adver- 
tisements and announcements in Dutch until some time later. In 1848 


1° Eric Partridge, A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English (London, 1937), s. v. . 


snoop, spook, dope. 
1 Gertrude L. Vanderbilt, op. cit., p. 54. 
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Bartlett could report that there were still persons living in the “inland 
villages”’ of upper New York who had never spoken any other language than 
Dutch;" and a debased form of the languages was still in use in Bergen and 
Passaic counties in northern New Jersey by about two hundred persons 
until the ’70’s and ’80’s of the past century, and by a smaller number in the 
Albany region until more recently.“ Despite these facts, however, the evi- 
dence is definite and conclusive that the Dutch language has played only a 
very minor role in the development of the vocabulary of American English. 
J. H. NEUMANN 
Brooklyn College 


% Bartlett, op. cit., p. xv. 
#8 J. D. Prince, op. cit., p. 4 60, and L. G. Van Loon, of. cit., passim. 
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THE TEMPO OF SHYLOCK’S SPEECH 


JUST AS IN MUSIC the composer by expression-marks, such as presto and 
accel., indicates tempo to the performer, so Shakespeare has left indications, 
though more indirect, of the varying speeds at which he meant his lines to 
be dciivered. Some of these indications are quite certain, some more doubt- 
ful; some show , pa change from the normal, some but slight; some es 
have many, and some few. They fall into half a dozen types, some of which 
are common and some rare. Among these latter, for example, the ellipsis of 
grammatically essential parts, such as subject, verb, or relative pronoun, 
would show rapidity; whereas cacophonous consonantal combinations and 
many heavy vowels would force slow speech. Lines metrically over-long 
establish some presumption of rapidity; but a commoner and better evi- 
dence of haste is the slurring—apparent' in the meter and perhaps also in 
some spellings of early texts—of such words as spirit (pronounced as 
sprite), never, heaven, being and also such contractions, apparent in the meter 
if not in the spelling, as ’tis, there’d and for’t. Since meter gives the best and 
the fullest evidence, speech-tempo is far clearer to discern in the verse than 
in the prose. To illustrate such an investigation, a single passage taken at 
random will, perhaps suffice, Antonio’s speech at the end of the first scene 
of The Merchant of Venice: 


Thou know’st that all my fortunes are at sea; 


NeitKer have I money, nor commodity 

To raise a present sum: therefore go forth; 
Try what my credi can in Venice do: 

That shall be rack’d, even to the uttermost, 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Go, presently inquire, and so will I, 

Where money is; and I no question make, 
To have it of my trust, or for my sake.' 


In “‘know’st,”’ both the meter and the spelling show a slurring that implies 
speed; and likewise the meter demands that “Neither have” be slurred into 
two syllables—a indication of great rapidity; “rack’d” is a case parallel to 
“know’st”; and the meter furthermore shows that “even” is pronounced, 
as it often was in Elizabethan English, as if it were e’en. “Portia,” again 
according to the meter, has two syllables, not three as in line 166 above. 
Words like “question” ending in -tion or -sion might have their suffixes in 
one syllable or in two, the latter being strong proof of moderate tempo. 
Here the meter requires a slurred ending, and consequently implies some 
speed. In short, no less than six separate pieces of evidence scattered 
throughout these nine lines show that they must have been spoken fast. 
The second and fourth items, being less common forms are stronger evidence 
than the other four. It is possible that some slowing of speech occurred be- 
tween the items, especially in the third and fourth lines that contain no 
evidence either way; but it seems a fair presumption that the passage as a 
whole was given fast. Without question, Shakespeare’s plays were generally 
rendered in a swift and tripping tempo: this accords with Hamlet’s advice 
to the actors; the Prologue of Romeo and Juliet, moreover, refers to that 
tragedy as taking “two hours” in performance; and the size and the con- 
struction of the Elizabethan theatre, in which the actor, speaking in the 


1 The text used is the Aldis Wright edition. For a fuller discussion of this type of evidence, 
see the present writer, “Speech-Tempo in Act I of Othello,” about to appear. 
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midst of the audience, could easily be heard, support this same conclusion. 
S , therefore, was Shakespeare’s norm; and the present writer’s study 
of tempo in various of the plays, amply confirms this view. 

In general, The Merchant of Venice certainly follows this rule. Omitting 
prose passages, in which the proofs of tempo are but scanty, Act m of the 
play yields some 165 evidences of speed against some 65 of slower delivery: 
presumably about three quarters of the lines are to be given fast; and no 
single scene offers more evidence for slow, than for fast, speech. The last 
act of the play, likewise, has more than twice as many proofs of rapidity 
than of slowness. The two characters in the play that might be thought 
especially deliberate in their speech are Antonio and the Duke; but neither 
is much above the general average, about three or four to one. In fact, the 
tempo of this play is in the normal stage-tradition of Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan theatre. 

Shylock appears in five scenes distributed throughout the first four acts; 
and he speaks almost four hundred and fifty lines, for the most part verse. 
An analysis of his tempo shows it to be astonishingly slow, a general average 
of about seven (slow) to eight (fast); and this average is approximately 
maintained in all his five scenes, except for his mere sixteen lines in Act 1, 
Scene iii, when it falls to an average of four to seven. Indeed, the Trial 
Scene, in which he speaks over a hundred lines, gives more proofs of slow 
tempo than of speed. Shylock is easily the slowest speaker in the play. The 
evidences for slow and fast, moreover, are commonly so intermingled in his 
lines that they suggest, not so much dramatic emphasis, or deliberation on 
his part, as a jerky habit of utterance, a speaking in short breath-groups by 
fits and starts. Much of his dialogue is in snatches; but, even when he gives 
a long set discourse, more or less prepared beforehand, such as his defense 
in the Trial Scene, the evidence is in sharp contrast to that of Antonio’s 


speech already analyzed: 


What judgement shall I dread do|ing no wrong? 


You | have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, (cacophony?) 
Because you bought them: shall I say to you 

Let them be free, marry | them to your heirs? 

Why sweat they under burthens? let their beds 

Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 


Be season’d with such vilands? You | will answer 
‘The slaves are ours’: so do | I answer you: 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 


Is dearly bought; ’tis mine and I | will have it. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law! 

There | is no force in the decrees of Venice, 

I stand for judgement: answer; shall I have it? 


These fifteen lines contain some thirteen items of evidence, nine for slow 
speech interlarded with four for rapid. If F be taken for the fast, and S asa 
symbol for the slow, and a vertical mark indicate a line or mare between 
items, then the tempo might be diagrammed as follows: S S F F]S|S|F S$ 
S|F S|S. Not only are the fast items mingled with the slow, but also all the 
units separated by vertical marks that have more than one item, contain 
both slow and fast. In the first two lines, for example, which contain four 
items of evidence, the first line and a quarter are clearly slow; and then,, 
before the clause is ended, comes a sudden burst of speed. for no clear dra~ 
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matic reason. A line that has no evidence follows, and then a line with such 
cacophonous consonantal combinations that it cannot be spoken rapidly. 
Or take the ninth line that starts fast with ‘“‘season’d,” slows up within 
three words at “‘viands,”’ and continues slow in the next sentence with “You 
will.”’ If the speed stopped at the question mark, contrast between question 
and reply might explain the change in tempo; but why should it suddenly 
slow down at the words “with such”? Jerky delivery seems to be the only 
possible answer. Shylock’s speech, though full of indications of slow tempo, 
is not really slow: it is rather uneven and rubato, as if he were constantly 
trying to catch his breath. This is truly a sharp contrast to the legato speed 
of Antonio. 

Shylock’s first speech in verse, just as Antonio enters (1, iii, 36-47); 
yields eleven items of evidence, six of them slow: the exclamatory first line 
is probably fast; then follow “Christian” in three syllables, a needless 
“that” put in after “for” and the consonant-combination “and brings 
down,” which cannot be hurried. After two lines that show no evidence, 
but may well go fast, “I will” suggests the slow speech of determination; 
and it is immediately followed by the slurred, and therefore rapid, forms of 
“ancient” and “nation,” each in two syllables, and ‘‘Even”’ slurred to one. 
There follow a needless “do” for emphasis, a slurred “interest,” and 
“Curséd” to give stress to the exclamation that follows. In short, the ten 
lines might be diagrammed: F S S S|S F F F S|F S$; and they seem to show 
the same mutability as the example cited earlier, though here at least some 
of the changes have more reason. Shylock’s next speech—eight lines that 
begin, “I am debating . . .”—starts slowly, becomes faster but jerky with 
exclamation and ellipsis and the slurring of “‘signior,” and then slows down 
at the end with “last man.” His fifteen lines beginning “No, not take inter- 
est .. .” show great variety, and may be diagrammed: F F F S|F F FS F|F 
S| F|F—an unusually rapid speech for Shylock. This shows six changes of 
tempo in fifteen lines; and, if only one had evidence for the passages repre- 
sented by the vertical strokes, one might discover more evidence of retar- 
dation. Even more is this true of the twenty-four lines that start, “‘Signior 
Antonio... ,”’ for clues are missing from eight full lines in the middle: 
FFFS|F F| |S|S|F F FS F. The evidence of Shylock’s speeches in Act m 
Scene v points the same way. For example, the one beginning, “I am bid 
forth to supper .. .” runs: S F|S F F F S F S. His part in Act m1 is entirely 
prose. In short, whatever the situation, emotional or matter-of-fact, the 
evidence points to a rubato style of delivery, with many variations, some- 
times hard to explain on ordinary dramatic grounds. 

Surely all this was not an accident, nor does it reflect Shakespeare’s in- 
ability to write smooth lines if he chose. Both as an actor and a playwright, 
Shakespeare must have understood thoroughly the fundamentals of dra- 
matic style and delivery. Why did he give Shylock this curiously jerky, at 
times breathless, speech? Several explanations suggest themselves. Perhaps 
Shakespeare thought of Shylock, since he was a Jew and an “alien,” as a 
foreigner who could not command the language fluently. But Shylock does 
not use foreign phrases like some of the French characters in the Henry 
plays; nor do the intricacies of English idiom seem to confuse him. As 
Jespersen has pointed out, his Hebrew backgound influences his diction and 
his allusions;*? but what he speaks is plain, clear English. Moreover, all 
Europe knew that Jews, as go-betweens in the Oriental trade, were, though 


2 O. Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language, Chap. x. 
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not citizens, permanent residents in Venice, which, like the Papacy, pro- 
tected them for sound financial reasons. So Shylock’s being a Jew and a 
foreigner hardly explains the peculiar tempo of his _ speech. 

A somewhat similar jerkiness appears in the réle of Roderigo in Othello. 
Here it seems to arise from the nervousness of a weak and wavering char- 
acter: Roderigo is never sure of himself or of Iago, or indeed of anything; 
but Shylock is certainly not weak, and his exasperation and his _bitter- 
ness—if one can call them nervous—are of quite a different cast. The par- 
allel of Roderigo seems to offer no solution.—Possibly these strange con- 
trasts of Shylock’s tempo were a part of the comic effect of the character as 
interpreted on the Elizabethan stage. Doubtless, a clever actor could often 
make them so; but they sometimes appear in speeches that have no other 
comic elements; and therefore this explanation seems hardly adequate. 

According to Professor Baldwin,’ the réle of Shylock first belonged to 
Thomas Pope, one of the original members of Shakespeare’s company of 
actors, who specialized in satiric comedy and the miles gloriosus. His other 
réles included Don Armado in Love’s Labour’s, Aaron in Titus, Mercutio, 
Speed, Buckingham in Richard III, Philip in King John, Mowbray in 
Richard II, Falstaff, Benedick, Casca, Jaques and Sir Toby. He seems to 
have had poor health. Though one of the most important members of the 
Company, he retired at forty-four; and he died at forty-eight. Ben Jonson 
describes him as “fat” ;* and the evidence suggests that, like his own rdle in 
Falstaff, he was a “swollen parcel of dropsies.”* Dropsy—which today is 
regarded as a symptom rather than a definite disease—commonly arises 
from affections of the heart or the kidneys; and the fluids secreted give a 
puffy corpulence to the body. Because of pressure on the chest, the sufferer 
is likely to be very short of breath and therefore to speak jerkily or with an 
irregular, gasping utterance. Could Shakespeare have calculated the jerky 
tempo of Shylock’s part to the speech-habits of the actor who he knew 
would take it? 

Most of the rédles probably played by Pope are in prose, and so have 
meagre evidence of tempo; but several of them, notably Sir Toby, seem to 
show a tendency to short, jerky breath-groups, suggestive of a dropsical 
speaker. The measurements, moreover, used in the present study apply to 
five of the more poetic réles assigned to Pope by Professor Baldwin; and 
these might well be examined to see whether they show the same character- 
istics as Shylock’s lines. If so, the double advantage will arise of confirming 
Professor Baldwin’s assignments and of showing a new way that Shakes- 
peare adapted his writing to his actors. 

The part of Buckingham in Richard III (1593) is important in all five 
acts. About one third of the items of evidence indicate slow tempo—not 
very different from the norm in any Shakespearean play; and the tempo does 
not seem particularly jerky. The part of King Philip, written about the 
same time, is hardly more to the purpose. Mercutio in Romeo and Juliet 
(1594) generally speaks much faster than does Shylock, as his mercurial 
garrulousness would require; many of his lines are in prose, and even many 
of those in verse offer slight evidence; but several of the shorter speeches 
show sudden and repeated — of tempo: his lines in the fourth scene 
that begin ‘Tut, dun’s the mouse . . .” seem to follow the pattern, F F S F 


*T. W. Baldwin, The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company, Prince- 
ton, 1927, p. 246. 
‘ Ibid., pp. 232-233. 5 Henry rv, Part 1, 0, iv, 435. 
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S; and lines 96 to 103 later in the scene run F|S S|F S. He speaks similarl 
in 11, i, 23-29, and of course in his gasping ejeculations after he is faeces | 
On the other hand, most characters speak jerkily at times; and perhaps this 
evidence is not sufficient to be significant. The part of Mowbray in Richard 
II, which seems to date from 1595, shows increase in slow passages, many of 
them interlarded with the fast, as in the part of Shylock. His first speech 
for example runs:S F|F SF FF F|FS|S FS FSS. The Merchant of Venice 
was probably composed within the twelvemonth following. This jerkiness 
seems even more apparent in the part of Casca written a few years later 
just before Pope retired from the company in 1599, presumably because of 
failing health. Perhaps because Casca is “‘dull,” or perhaps because of Pope’s 
growing malady, or perhaps for both and yet still other reasons, Casca’s 
lines, like those of Shylock in the Trial Scene, actually show more evidence 
for slow, than for fast, tempo; he speaks often in short snatches; and slow 
and fast are curiously commingled in the few passages of verse he utters. 
Perhaps the best example is from the beginning of the third scene: F S sf 
S F F F S S|S|S. Even short speeches may show this variation: “’Tis 
Caesar that you mean; is|it not Cassius?” Here he seems to change tempo 
twice within a line. 

In short, as far as this type of evidence can show, the verse passages of 
the parts taken by Pope seem to grow more and more spasmodic in their 
style—if only Falstaff and Sir Toby spoke at length in verse, the matter 
might be settled once for all! Does this apparently increasing jerkiness of 
style in Pope’s later réles reflect the progress of his disease? Or is it Shake- 
speare’s more and more skilful adaptation of the lines to the actor’s trick of 
speech? Or is it a comic technique that he started in Mercutio and Shylock 
and continued in Roderigo even after Pope had died? Perhaps it is all three. 
Or perhaps the evidence for Shylock’s distinctive style is too insecure a basis 
for such theories, for style is an evanescent thing at best, and hard to reduce 
to simple diagrams; but the conclusions of the present study seem to fit too 
nicely for mere coincidence with those of Professor Baldwin in his study of 
the Shakespearean Company. 

Joun W. DRAPER 


West Virginia University 














OTFRIDIANA 


OTFRID’S TREATMENT OF RHETORICAL QUESTIONS IN 
THE VULGATE 


IN AN ARTICLE on Otfrid’s place in the early history of German rhyme 
Dr. Herman Frinkel' suggests, in passing, that Otfrid meant his poem to 
be read simultaneously with the Latin Vorlage, as a sort of poetical com- 
mentary on the Vulgate passages included in the lectionary.” He says: “‘Ja 
es scheint mir sogar, als lege Otfrid’s Sprechweise an vielen Stellen den 
Schluss nahe: er schreibt fiir Leser die den lateinischen Text neben seinem 
Gedicht liegen haben.’” 

There is, among others,‘ one aspect of Otfrid’s treatment of his original 
which bears out Frinkel’s contention, and is interesting in its own right; 
for it shows how eager Otfrid was to be clear and to leave nothing to the 
perhaps misguided personal interpretation of his reader. This is his treat- 
ment of the rhetorical questions found in his Vulgate source. 

His rendition of such questions is distinctly explanatory. What he does 
is made clear by a comparison of the following passages from the Vulgate 
and the OHG poem. 


Matt. 7, 9-10: 


Aut quis est ex vobis homo, quem si petierit filius suus panem, numquid lapidem porriget ei? 
Aut si piscem petierit, numquid serpentem porriget ei? 


Otfrid, m, 22, 31-34: 
Nist iuer nihéin (thaz ist war) so h4rto sulih dafar, 
thin kind thih bitte brétes, thaz thu mo stéina bietes; 
Ouh gibérges thu thés, bftit er thih fisges, 
ni biutist thia meina ndtarun nihéina;... 


Luke 24, 26: 
Nonne haec oportuit pati Christum, et ita intrare in gloriam suam? 


Otfrid, v, 9, 45-48: 
Ja lamf, so sie gisgetun, fon kriste sulih zélitun, 
er All iz so irfalti joh sélbo sulih thalti; 
Joh ér in sinaz richi, in sina gaallichi 
mit sdlichu biquémi, sos imo selben z4mi! 


To us the import of the questions in the Latin is perfectly clear; there is 
no doubt in our minds about the appropriate answers; we supply them un- 
consciously and automatically. Otfrid probably did this, too; but he was 
taking no chances! There was the possibility that his audience was not so 
canny; the implication of the question could be mjsinterpreted. And above 
all else Otfrid feared a misinterpretation of the Sacred Word. In his appre- 
hension that he might not grasp its meaning he prayed: 


Thaz ih, dréhtin, thanne in theru s4gu ni firspirne, | 
noh in themo wéhen thiu wért ni missiféhen; .. 5 


As for his audience, the Old High German poem owed its existence to 


1 H. Frinkel, “Aus der Friihgeschichte des deutschen Endreims,”’ ZfdA, tv (1920-21), 


pp. 41-64. 
2 A. Schiénbach, “Otfridstudien,” ZfdA, xxxvi (1894), p. 217. 
* H. Frinkel, op. cit., p. 48. 
Internal evidence in support of Frinkel’s contention will be published elsewhere. 
5 From the Jnvocatio Scriptoris ad Deum, 1, 2, 15-16. 
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Otfrid’s desire that they, knowing the word of God, might not stray, even 
a little, from its precepts.® 

Fearful, then, lest a rhetorical question would be ambiguous and thus 
mislead the naive reader, Otfrid substitutes for the question the answer 
which it implies, Thus the meaning of the Vulgate is preserved and misinter- 
pretation by the reader is forestalled. 

On the few occasions when Otfrid does reproduce the rhetorical question 
of the Vulgate, he usually supplies the reader with the pertinent answer in 
a subsequent explanation. Compare the following passages: 


Luke 3, 7: 
. .. Genimina viperarum quis ostendit vobis fugere a ventura ira? 
Otfrid, 1, 23, 37-40: 


“Wer éugta iu,” quad, “fill6rane, fon ndtaron gibérane, 
thaz fr intfliahet héile themo gotes drdeile? 

Ni th4rf es man biginnan, so er sfh biginnit bélgan, 
er wérgin sih gibérge fon sinemo Abulge... .” 


We find the same procedure, too, in m, 7, 47-50 and m1, 13, 31-36. 
There follows a complete list of the passages in the narrative chapters 
based on rhetorical questions in the Vulgate.’ 





LATIN SOURCE OTFRID OTFRID 
Question Question Answer or Explanatory Statement 
Luke 3, 7 1, 23, 37-38 I, 23, 39-40 
John 1, 46 u, 7, 47-48 u, 7, 49-50 
John 2, 4 Siaee... .-.... ioheeeeeeel 
pO It cen ee m, 11, 39-40 
aa ee eae m, 14, 103-104 
Matt. 5, 13 are 8 8 =——i«‘S se 
a Ae a ee m1, 19, 27-28 
ca. = 2.02" eae aes 11, 22, 7-8 
ew ee mm, 22, 23-24 
SS pean Ts ae S 11, 22, 31-32 
termes, + Casey tees 1, 22, 33-34 
© A ete mu, 22, 35-36 
Matt. 7, 11 SS Re es eae 
ee, ee ae m1, 23, 13-14 
gilli ills NIP SA 1, 23, 23-26 
eee RS. OR Seema m1, 6, 29-30 
Matt. 18, 26 mt, 13, 31-34 m1, 13, 35-36 
ne Cl. aes eae m1, 16, 23-24 
Tw a ee ae m1, 16, 49-50 
gall Maasai BS el oe m1, 16, 69-72 
John 9, 34 m2, Se 0 «i ( MC eece 
po Eee ee m1, 22, 49-50 
SG ee eS m1, 23, 33-34 
ieee 4. ee wy m1, 24, 85-86 


® Cf. Ad Liutbertum, lines 22-28, Erdmann’s ed.: scripsi . . .evangeliorum partem francisce 
compositam . . . ut, qui in illis alienae linguae difficultatem horrescit, hic propria lingua cog- 
noscat sanctissima verba, deique legem sua lingua intellegens, inde se vel parum quid deviare 
mente propria pertimescat. 

7 It is worth noting that the author of the Heliand, too, preferred statements to rhetorical 
questions. Of the eight Vulgate rhetorical questions common to both poems, the Heliand 
renders two by questions and six by statements. The comparable passages are: Otfrid, m, 8, 17: 
Heliand, lines 2025-26 (question); 1, 17, 7-8: line 1370 (statement); m, 23, 13-14: lines 1741- 
44 (statement); m1, 6, 29-30: line 2845 (question) ; mz, 24, 85-86: lines 4086-87 (statement) ;— 
Iv, 17, 15-18: lines 4884-90 (statement); rv, 19, 66: lines 5100-02 (statement); rv, 9, 45-48: 
lines 5211-12 (statement), 








McKenzie 


ee SRR. +...) iia beers tank Iv, 17, 15-18 

EN ee 1v, 17, 21-22 
se eta | Iv, 19, 15-16 
aes MO, eed Iv, 19, 66 
Ge tee oo the) Maladie rv, 21, 11 
© ra Pe ere tS v, 9, 45-48 


In only three instances does Otfrid fail to explain the questions: in one of 
them (1, 8, 17, q.v.) both the Latin and the OHG continue with statements 
making the import of the question obvious. In another (1m, 22, 39-40) the 
question is coupled with a concessive clause in such a way as to make mis- 
interpretation impossible; and in the third (1m, 20, 163-4) the context of the 
OHG leaves no room for ambiguity. 

For the rest, we see that Otfrid supplies answers for twenty-six of the 
thirty rhetorical questions in his original, and of the six passages where he 
reproduces the question of the Latin, three contain explanatory statements 
furnishing the reader with the pertinent answers. 

DonaLp A. MCKENZIE 
Stanford University 
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OLD NORSE STOLAHERR—STOLAHERR 


FRITZNER’S Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog, 111, 561, shows an entry 
stélaherr, m. with the definition “fuld udrustning af krigsfolk.” In support 
of this entry, Fritzner cites one passage only, Diplomatarium Norvegicum, 
vit, 100: “er opinberr ufridr nu byrjadr med stélaher 4 riki Dana konungs.” 
A corresponding simplex stéll, m. “udrustet her,” is also entered though no 
record of the word is found in literature. Fritzner links Old Norse s#éil, 
with no question, to Greek orédos and refers to the compounds skipastéll 
and stélaherr. Hegstad and Torp, Gamalnorsk ordbok, obviously following 
Fritzner, enter stéll, m., used in compounds only, with references to skipa- 
st6ll, stélaherr, and to Greek orédos. The definition of stélaherr is “fullt 
utbudd her.” 

All of these entries and cross references are built upon Fritzner’s dubious 
assumption that skipastéll and stélaherr are parallel compounds and that 
both go back to Greek orédos. If we grant for the sake of argument that 
skipast6ll, m. “‘fleet,” well authenticated from several passages, is based on 
Greek orédos or a Latinized form of this word, we still have little support 
for the parallelism of stélaherr. Skipastéll, obviously a genitive compound, 
“fleet of ships” or ‘‘a full equipment of ships” is logical and reasonable; 
stélaherr ‘‘an army of fleets” or “an army of full equipments” seems non- 
sense. 

We turn next to the one passage cited by Fritzner in support of his defini- 
tion and hence his etymology. This is found in a proclamation issued Febru- 
ary 20, 1323 by a national council of leading nobles and prelates of Norway 
assembled to deal with the precarious state of the realm brought about by 
the intrigues of the Duchess Ingibjérg and her favorite, the Danish adven- 
turer Knut Porse. Ingibjérg, daughter of Haikon VI and mother of the child- 
king Magnus Eriksson under whom Norway and Sweden tried their first 
precarious union, had, shortly after her father’s death, gained control of the 
royal seal and of the Norwegian treasury. This power she misused for per- © 
sonal ends. The council, which provides for a government during the minor- 
ity of Magnus, voices as one of its principal complaints: “‘Fridarens, er hinn 
meste styrker traust ok getsla skylldi vera allra rikianna, er sua harmulegha 
vangoceymt, at par sem euenleger fridr var med fastmelan trubundin mel- 
lum Noregs oc Danmarkar, pa er opinber ufridr nu byriadr, med stolaher 
a riki Dana konungs, undir nafne oc bonele konungs vars, um Knut Porse 
oc hans fylgiara.” 

This passage has been variously translated by the historians. P. A. 
Munch, Norges Historie, Anden hovedafdeling, férste deel, p. 56, translates: 
‘““Freden, der skulde vere alle rigers stérste styrke, trést og hjelp, er saa 
harmelig vanvyrdet, at uagtet en evindelig fred var med faste forsikkringer 
tro-bunden mellem Norge og Danmark, har man nu begyndt en aabenbar 
ufred med Danekongens hovedher og rige under vor konges navn og baner, 
men for Knut Porse og hans félgesvenes skyld.” Taranger, Norges historie 
(A. Bugge et al.), vol. m1, p. 26, translates: ““Freden som skulde vere alle 
rigers stérste styrke, trést og vern, er saa daarlig bevaret, at skjént der er 
sluttet evig fred mellem Norge og Danmark, et der dog begyndt en aabenbar 
krig med fuld krigsudrustning (stolaherr) mod Danmarks kongerige under 
vor konges navn og banner, til fordel for Knut Porse og hans félgesvende.” 
This interpretation clearly shows the influence of Fritzner. By placing the 
Old Norse word in parenthesis, Taranger suggests that the word is of sig- 
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nificance and that it is not well authenticated. Hasund, Det norske folks liv 
og histoire, u1, 76, dodging the issue, translates: ‘““Freden . . . er sa kleint 
bevaret, at skjéndt det er sluttet evig fred mellem Norge og Danmark, 
er der dog begyndt en 4penbar krig mot Danmarks kongerike under var 
konges navn og banner til fordel for Knut Porse.og hans félgesveiner.” 

Munch’s translation, obviously wrong linguistically and historically, 
can be explained upon the basis of the reading of the manuscript where the 
scribe has failed to separate the words properly. The text runs: “pa er 
opinber ufridr nu byriadr med stolaherariki Danakonungs.” Careless inter- 
pretation might give Munch’s “en aabenbar ufred med Danekongens 
hovedher,”’ but all later historians have realized that the division of words 
must be “‘med stolaher a riki Danakonungs,”’ i.e., the stolaherr is the force 
attacking the Danes. Taranger’s translation (that of Fritzner) might fit the 
linguistic but hardly the historical facts. The implication is that a Nor- 
wegian army ‘“‘med fuld krigsudrustning (stolaherr)” attacked Denmark. 
Actually the war against Denmark was not instigated by Norway; the at- 
tack was rather a “private venture” of Knut Porse and Ingibjérg, who 
sought to win Skane for Porse and, with the province, a ducal crown that 
would make possible the marriage of the two schemers. The force that Porse 
led into Skane was recruited in Germany for money illegally withdrawn 
form the Norwegian treasury by Ingibjérg. After a successful invasion of 
Skane, Porse was thoroughly defeated by King Kristoffer of Denmark. 
Porse’s forces were undoubtedly well armed; we could, therefore, with a 
little stretch of the imagination make stélaherr, as Fritzner does, ‘‘fuld 
udrustning of krigsfolk.”” Hegstad and Torp’s modification ‘‘fullt utbudd 
her” suits the situation less. 

Another interpretation of stolaherr that seems to fit the situation better 
is suggested by an entry in Cleasby—Vigfusson Dictionary, p. 595: stolaherr, 
m. [A. S. stelhere], “‘a band of robbers.” The word is cited from Biskupa 
Ségur 1, 673, where it occurs in a strophe by Gudmundr Svertingsson. 
The same passage is cited by Finnur Jénsson in his revision of Lexicon 
Poeticum, p. 538, with the translation “‘her, der lister sig frem (til lénligt 
overfald).”’ The word is used in the description of Porvald Snorrason’s 
treacherous night attack upon Rafn Sveinbjarnarson, which resulted in 
the burning of the house and the killing of Rafn. The saga’s introduction 
to the strophe, “Svo héf6i peir Porvaldr évart komit, at engi pati hafdi 
farit af ferd peirra. Petta sannar Gudmundr sk4ld,” fully supports Jénsson’s 
translation of stolaherr, “her der lister sig frem (til lénligt overfald).” The 
interpretation agrees well with the Old English parallel stelhere suggested 
by Vigfusson. Bosworth-Toller translates steihere as ‘‘marauding band, 
predatory army.” Both Vigfusson and Jénsson list stolaherr, with short 
vowel; Vigfusson, in whose province alone the word would come, makes no 
mention of the passage in Diplomatarium Norvegicum and has no entry 
stélaherr, with long vowel. 

A passage from the Pidreks Saga,' cited by no dictionary, confirms the 
existence of a word stolaherr in the meaning given by Vifgusson and Jénsson. 
The word is found in a chapter-heading of the Stockholm manuscript, in 
the first version of the so-called Vilcina Saga. Unger’s edition,? upon which 
the early lexicographers were dependent, prints the second version of Vilcina 
as main text and places the first version at the foot of the page with chapter- 


1 Henrik Bertelsen: pidreks Saga af Bern, Kjébenhavn, 1905-1911, 1, 62. 
2C. R. Unger: Saga Didriks Konungs af Bern, Christiania, 1853, p. 53, 
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headings relegated to footnotes; therefore Fritzner and Vigfusson might 
easily have overlooked the word. The Vilcina Saga contains, among other 
things, a full account of the wars of Attila of Hunaland against Osantrix of 
Vilcinaland. After initial successes, Attila is defeated and withdraws in 
what approximates a rout. On the day of his great victory, Osantrix pursues 
Attila until sundown, when darkness and the difficulty of a densely forested 
terrain force him to pitch camp. During the dark night, Attila’s most 
trusted man, Margrave Rodolf of Bakalar, with a picked band of five 
hundred men, makes a sudden attack on the camp of Osantrix that causes 
such confusion and such losses that no further pursuit of Attila is possible. 
The saga version is not unlike the Biblical story of Gideon’s defeat of the 
Midianites. In the Stockholm codex the chapter-heading is: “Um stola her 
pann er margreivinn com at Osantrix konongi.” One cannot deny that 
Rodolf’s troop was “fully equipped” or, to use Fritzner’s words, that the 
band constituted a “fuld udrustning of krigsfolk.” Rodolf certainly did not 
have a “fullt utbudd her” in the sense that Hegstad and Torp’s entry im- 
plies. Far closer is the parallelism with Old English stelhere “‘a marauding 
band, a predatory army’’; and even better is Jénsson’s translation of stola- 
herr of the Biskupa Ségur “en her der lister sig frem (til lénligt angreb).” 

The conclusion seems obvious that, until further evidence is presented, 
dictionaries of Old Norse should abandon the entry stélaherr of Fritzner 
and of Hegstad and Torp, with its questionable etymology, and that they 
should combine under the entry stolaherr the passages from Biskupa Ségur, 
Diplomatarium Norvegicum, and Pidreks Saga. The definition for stolaherr 
can be expressed in the wording of Jénsson as “en her, der lister sig 
frem (til lénligt anfald)” with the possible variant “predatory army” that 
fits better the use in Diplomatarium Norvegicum. 

HENNING LARSEN 


University of Illinois 





HAMLET SAID “PAJOCK” 


MR. SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM’S “reconsideration” of Hamlet’s 
pajock' is chiefly valuable for its history of the criticism of the word—a 
history which is eloquent of the ingenuity of scholarly speculation and con- 
jecture. His parade of emendations from Theobald to Leo (from “‘meacock” 
to “hiccups”)—only one of which could conceivably be right—is at once 
amusing and sobering. His scholar is not “dryasdust” after all, but is like 
Shakespeare’s Antony, whose imagin*ition through four acts is conspicuous 
by its absence until it betrays itself in a few lines when he sees in a cloud 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 


A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory; 


for a fleeting instant, Antony reveals himself ‘‘of imagination all compact.” 
Apparently the scholar too has had his moments. But Mr. Tannenbaum’s 
own solution, that Hamlet’s pajock “could have been only puttock,”’ would 
appear to be doomed along with the list he has drawn up; like similar dis- 
plays of seemingly irrefutable logic, reminding one of the famous last line 
of Holmes’s ‘““Deacon’s Masterpiece,” it is founded upon a shaky premise. 
The “fallacy” is the result of Tannenbaum’s pathetic confidence in the 
adequacy of NED, for his first objection to pajock (p. 128) is that “it occurs 
nowhere else in English literature.” His further objections (if we do not 
insist on interpreting pajock as “‘peacock’’) are hardly pertinent. 

It is the contention of this brief note that pajock needs no emending. 
Whatever improvements the fertile imaginations of ‘‘correctors” have con- 
jured up, it is to the everlasting credit of “practically all twentieth-century 
editors” (Mr. Tannenbaum would appear to lament their abject addiction 
to Dyce) that they have retained the reading pajock. 

Let us first consider the source of Mr. Tannenbaum’s leading objection 
to pajock, which has caused him to read his Dyce and weep. According to 
NED, pajock is “known only in the passage [from Hamlet] cited.” But I 
have already pointed out in this journal? that McGrath,* followed by Skeat* 
(whom Tannenbaum for an obvious reason fails to mention), observed that 
pajock occurs earlier in Spenser’s View of the Present State of Ireland as 
patchock,® which NED similarly labels ‘known only in the passage cited.” 


1 Shakespeare Association Bulletin, v1 (1932), 127-130. For pajock see Hamlet, 11, ii, 300. 

* JEGP xuu (1943), 505. “According to NED, . . . “The first element is apparently Patch, 
sb.; the second may be Cock, or the dim. suffix -ock. . . . A term used by Spenser of the degene- 
rate English in Ireland, either in reference to their character and habits, their mongrel breed, 
or their costume: ? a base or mean fellow? a ragamuffin?’ 

“It seems more than likely, however, that patchock is an Irish word which Spenser picked 
up in Ireland. It corresponds phonologically with the Ir. piastég, ‘worm, reptile’ < piast, ‘beast 
or monster.’ For the pronunciation of -st-, compare Richard (Ir. Ristedrd) or Roche (Ir. 
Roiste), etc.’”’ See further my footnote: “McGrath, like Skeat who followed him, did not appear 
to suspect an Irish origin for the word.” 

* Notes and Queries, 23 Sept. 1871. Mackay’s pai-ioc, “payment of tribute,’’ while it may 
not involve emendation of the Quartos, is too ingenious to be convincing. : 

ome Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, s.v. patch, p. 433b; Concise Etym. Dict., 
p. , 
* Globe ed., p. 636b; Renwick, p. 84. Spenser is speaking of the English in Ireland who 
“are nowe much more lawless and licentious then the very wild Irish’’: “such English as. . . 
are degenerate, and growen to be as very patchockes as the wild Irish.’’ Spenser apparently ex- 
pected the word patchock to be readily understood by his English readers. 4 f 

I do not mean to suggest that Shakespeare knew, or drew upon, Spenser’s View, which, 
though written in 1596, was not published until 1633. While numerous sources describing the 
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What evidence have we that pajock and patchock are one and the same 
word? The variation in spelling offers no real problem, for the interchange 
of d3 and ¢f is much older than the regular British—and American—pro- 
nunciation of spinach; it is, in fact, considerably older than Shakespeare. 
It is particularly characteristic of the English voicing in Irish words (or the 
Irish unvoicing in English words). To cite only a few instances: as early as 
1536 Patrick Barnewall wrote from Limerick “‘Obrene is Breche”’ for 
“O’Brien’s Bridge’”;’ Shakespeare’s own Irishman Macmorris says “‘be- 
seeched”’ for ‘‘besieged”’;$ as late as 1702 Farquhar’s Irishman Teague is so 
pleased with his own pun that he repeats it: “No, no, tish nothing but 
choaking, nothing but choaking.’’® It is only to be expected that Spenser, 
whose long residence in Ireland frequently accounts for Irishisms in his 
View, should write as he did patchock, and that Shakespeare, who had no 
reason for making his Dane talk like another Macmorris, and whose spelling 
may be reflected in the Quartos, should write paiock (= pajock). 

This leads us to Mr. Tannenbaum’s further objections to reading pajock. 
He is doubtless right in his contention that Hamlet had no cause to brand 
his uncle as a “peacock’’; Dyce’s interpretation of pajock, which Shake- 
speare’s audience would not have understood as “peacock,” is indeed un- 
tenable. But pajock=patchock is a bird of altogether different colors, To 
Spenser patchockes meant “‘the scumm of the Irish’ dressed in their man- 
tles or brats to which Spenser devotes so much space,” those “‘most pity- 
full examples” of humanity ‘‘nowe growen as Irish as Ohanlans breeche, 
as the proverbe there is,’ those “anatomyes of death” he so vividly 
describes in the most famous passage in the View." While Skeat’s etymology 





Irish, such as Holinshed and Camden, were available before Hamlet was written, Shakespeare’s 
source for pajock is likely to have been oral (e.g., Armin, note 16 below) rather than printed. 

® Cf. Webster, or Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, p. 557, for the “not un- 
common” spelling spinage. 

7 State Papers Henry VIII, 1, 359. NED recognizes no spelling of bridge, such as breche, 
which substitutes ¢/ for d3. 

8 Henry V, m1, ii, 98. 

* The Twin Rivals, tv.i. See the Nonesuch Press edition (1930), 1, 331. Later, however, 
Teague forgets for a moment that he is an Irishman and says “Joak” (p. 343). Farquhar, who 
spent the first twenty years of his life in Ireland, could be expected to represent Irish pronun- 
ciation with some fidelity. 

Compare further the couplets grutch-grudge; knowleche (Book of Howth, p. 270, et passim)- 
knowledge; haberchoun-habergeon; hotchpotch-hodgepodge; cheek by chowl (Poole’s Glossary of 
Forth and Bargy, Co. Wexford, Ireland, p. 30) for cheek by jowl, etc., etc. If, as I suspect, the 
difficult form sowchynners (“Galloglaghes are noon other but as a kynde of sowchynners,” 
State Papers Henry VIII, 1, 448) is a misprinting for sowchyuuers( = soldiers), here is another 
example of Irish ch for d3. NED, s.v. Soldier, shows no variant in ch, but gives such forms as 
sawgeoure, sawdiour, soud your(e), sowdiour, sodiour(e), and offers the comment: “Owing to the 
variation in both stem and termination, and the reduction of the di to j (g), the number of for- 
mer spellings is unusually large.”’ 

1° Globe ed., p. 615b. 

11 The few citations of brat (“mantle”) in NED are sufficient to establish the currency of 
the Irish word in England from the middle of the tenth century, long before Chaucer’s Canon’s 
Yeoman used it in explaining the “sluttissh”’ appearance of his master, whose overslope was 
“al baudy and totore” (Can. Yeo. Tale, G 633-636, 881). Fynes mrt ag: (Itinerary, tv, 237) 
employs this same word “sluttish” to describe the Irish women in 1600: “Their wives . . . are 
attired in a sluttish gowne . . . and in a more sluttish mantell.”’ Indeed, it would be difficult to 
prove that in Cymbeline 1.iii.124 Shakespeare did not intend for “brats” (in the phrase 
“brats and beggary’’”) Spenser’s meaning or the meaning “‘beggarly stuff”’ still employed by 
Dugard as late as 1656; compare Cloten’s later phrases “a hilding for a livery” (line 128) and 
the often-repeated “His meanest garment!”’ (lines 138, 142, 144, 155, 161). 

12 Globe ed., pp. 630b-639a. 8 Ibid., p. 637b. 4 Tbid., p. 615b. 
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is indefensible, it is extremely likely that to the Elizabethan the imported 
word had the added connotation of “patches” and recalled the motley of 
Patch, Wolsey’s domestic fool who became Henry’s court jester; perhaps 
many of Shakespeare’s contemporaries would have explained the word as 
Skeat did almost three hundred years later. To Shakespeare the connotation 
of the word pajock may well have combined Bottom’s idea of a “‘patch’d 
fool’ with the vision of a mantled Irishman." As for the probability, 
which I discuss more fully elsewhere, that Shakespeare had a first-hand 
acquaintance with Ireland, let it suffice here to recall Grosart’s observa- 
tion'* of sixty years ago: ‘“‘Specific Irish words and references suggest that 
Shakespeare himself may have been in Ireland with ‘the Plaiers.’ ” 

Is there any evidence in Hamlet’s other utterances in the same act of 
what he meant when he called his uncle “‘a very pajock”’? I shall not dwell 
upon his reference in the same quatrain to “This realm dis-mantl’d!’ 


4% Wolsey’s Patch may well have been an Irishman, like Sexton (Irish O’Seasnain, O’Sios- 
nain), with whom he has sometimes been confused. (Cf. E. Welsford, The Fool {[London, 1935}, 
158-159). Among the Sextons who became prominent in southwestern Ireland during the tin.¢ 
of Henry VIII was the mayor of Limerick, Edmund Sexton (or Sexten), whose enemies were 
said to “beare him displeasure . . . because he is an Irishman of blode”’ (State Papers Henry 
VIIT, m1, 107). 

Fynes Moryson mentions a “fool” less famous than Patch: “My honored lord the late 
Earle of Deuonshyre, till his dying day kept an Irishman in fooles Apparrell, and Commonly 
called his lordships foole, but wee found him to haue craft of humoring euery man to attayne 
his owne endes, and to haue nothing of a naturall foole” (Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 486). 

16 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, tv.i.214. Robert Armin, who was not only a great Shake- 
spearean clown-actor but also a leading “authority” on court fools, suggests in his preface to A 
Nest of Ninnies a connection between clowns and the Irish: “I goe in motly, making my own 
cloakebag ready. . . . I haue, gentlemen, in this booke gone through Ireland; if I do sticke in 
the bogs, help me out—not with your good skene [Ir. scian; cf. Spenser’s skeane, Globe ed., p. 
631b; JEGP xx, 505] head me. . . . If you should flie out rancke riders, or rebell like the Irish, 
twere much, because my presumption challenges better being in you.’’ Almost at the end of the 
Nest Armin quotes an apparently early line from Hamlet: “Ther are, as Hamlet saies, things 
— whips in store.”” Was Armin one of Shakespeare’s sources of information concerning the 

rish? 

It is significant that the sources of Shakespeare’s two plays dealing with early British 
history, Lear and Cymbeline, are still obscure. See my forthcoming article, “King Lear and the 
Merlin Tradition.” Shakespeare shows some knowledge of Celtic dress in Cymbeline, where 
Arviragus has “clouted brogues”’ (rv.ii.214) and is at birth “lapp’d In a most curious mantle” 
(v.v.361). On the same play see footnote 11 above. 

17 With the fool’s motley compare the following description of the brat: “The Irish Mantle, 
with the fringed or shagged Border sowed down the Edges of it, was not always made of Frize, 
or such course Materials, which was the Dress of the lower Sort of People; but according to the 
Rank or Quality of the Wearer was sometimes made of the finest Cloath, bordered with a silken 
or fine woollen Fringe, and of Scarlet and other various Colours. Many Rowes of this Shagg or 
Fringe were sowed on the upper Part of the Mantle, partly for Ornament, and partly to defend 
the Neck the better for the Cold, and along the Edges run a narrow Fringe of the same Sort of 
Texture” (Harris’s Ware, The Antiquities of Ireland [Dublin 1764], m, 175). Moryson (rv, 236) 
mentions the “cloake or three cornered mantle, commonly of course light stuffe.’ 

Thus the Irish mantle and the fool’s motley had at least the “various Colours” in com- 
mon with Dyce’s “peacock”’! In Ben Jonson’s Irish Masque (1616) Dermock’s “tey musht eene 
come ant daunch i’ teyr mantels” anticipates the dance of the Gentlemen [“in their Irish 

_mantles’’], which calls forth Donnell’s comment: “Te rugs make t’em shrug a little” (Ben 

Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, vm [1941], pp. 401-403). 

an 18 In his commentary on “Players and Jesters, &c., in Ireland,” The Lismore Papers, First 
ries, I, Xx. 

19 Spenser’s Irenaeus discourses long and eloquently on the subject of having the Irish 
realm ‘‘dis-mantled” [Irenaeus’ opening words concern “reformacion of that realme’’}: 
“These be some of the abuses for which I woulde thinke it meete to forbidd all mantells” 
(Globe ed., p. 632a). 
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Suffice it to point out that shortly afterward, Polonius having been dis- 
patched, Hamlet in his mother’s presence characterizes the king as 


A murderer and a villain; 
A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord; a vice of kings; 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule... . 


and climactically, as the Ghost enters, 
A king of shreds and patches. 


Shakespeare could hardly have been unaware of the laws to which Spenser 
refers ‘‘agaynst wearing of Irish apparrell’™ not fit to be forced upon “the 
poore wretches of that countrey’”—“a rude habite and most uncomely, 
seeming like a players paynted coate.”” Perhaps Greene had a pajock in 
mind when he called Shakespeare “‘an upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers .. . with his Tygers heart wrapt in a Players hide!” 

ROLAND M. SMITH 


The University of Illinois 


20 Hamlet m1.iv.96-102. (The italics are mine.) With Hamlet’s characterization compare 
Spenser’s er of the “‘rakehelle horse-boyes . . . made more fitt to cutt theyr throtes,” 
the carrows (called by Fynes Moryson “a third generation of vipers’’; cf. JEGP xin, 503), and 
those “loose fellowes which doe pass up and downe amongest gentellmen by the name of 
Jesters, but are indeede notable rogues” (Globe ed., pp. 641b-642a). 

Hamlet’s use of the word cutpurse recalls Stanyhurst’s comment (parallel to ’s re- 
marks on the Irish bards, Globe ed., p. 640b) in Holinshed, ed. 1587, p. 45a (=ed. 1577, p. 28b): 
“when the harper twangeth or singeth a song, all the companie must be whist, or else he chaf- 
eth like a cutpursse.”’ 

%1 The State Papers contain numerous references to English efforts to regulate Irish dress, 

ticularly mantles and saffron shirts; see, for example, State Papers Henry VIII, u, 508 
A.D. 1537], or Carew Papers, 1, 369 [A.D. 1583]. 
2 Globe ed., pp. 638-639. 
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MAry-VERSE OF THE TEUTONIC KnicutTs. By Sister Mary Ellen Goenner. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1943. 
The Catholic University of America Studies in German, xix. Pp. xviii 
+246. 


THIS DISSERTATION is one of several recent studies which deal with 
Mary-Verse in a specific literary movement or in a certain author and which 
trace the history of Mary-Devotion. It thus helps within its narrow range 
to enlarge and clarify the expanding picture of the réle which the Blessed 
Virgin Mary occupies in medieval writings. The presentation of the mate- 
rial is at times ponderous. Inconsistencies, irregularities, vagueness and in- 
accuracy in references to texts, quotations, lines, pages, etc., are often 
annoying. The extremely great numbers of errors in typography and or- 
thography are particularly disturbing. The outstanding scholarship on 
Deutschordensdichtung has been done by Walter Ziesemer and a few others, 
and Sister Mary Ellen follows them for her background material. These 
scholars have all agreed that an ardent Mary-Devotion flourished in the 
Teutonic Order (Deutschorden), but Sister Mary Ellen specifically justifies 
this assertion in the light of the literary productions of the Teutonic 
Knights. She has, then, investigated only the metrical writings of the Teu- 
tonic Knights (over 200,000 lines) in their most prolific literary period, the 
fourteenth century, to determine the amount of Mary-Verse therein and to 
ascertain the position of Mary in this religious poetry. 

The introductory first chapter summarizes the history of the Teutonic 
Order, its origins, spread, garb, rules, and ideals. It was officially called the 
Domus hospitalis sanctae Mariae Theutonicorum in Jerusalem, and its mem- 
bers were called Mary’s Knights (Marienritter). The Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John and the Knights Templars were its predecessors, and all three 
owe their existence to the Crusades. The Order represented an odd union of 
medieval monkhood with knighthood; the pious priest was also a chivalrous 
soldier and was the champion of the Faith and of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
his patroness. The ultimate form of the Rule of the Deutschorden dates from 
1244. Its Statutes have been examined by the author for the number and 
kind of references made to the Virgin Mary. Her conclusion, which she 
could perhaps have interpreted more fully, is that the Statutes do not ac- 
cord Mary an over-prominent place and that Marian allusions are quite 
scant, in view of the fact that the members called themselves Marienritter. 
Their ardent devotion to her, however, is unmistakable and eloquent, em- 
phatic as well as traditional. 

The literary range of the Teutonic Order restricted itself to two main 
categories: to religious and to historical subjects. The metrical religious 
texts took their subjects from the Scriptures and from legends; in these 
there is a clear tendency toward mysticism, allegory, and biography. The 
historical texts treated the history of the Order itself. Most of these works 
were anonymous, lacked striking originality, and had limited appeal. Sister 
Mary Ellen could have enlarged upon her finding that there was no marked 
affinity with contemporary literary trends (e.g., Minnesang, court epic, or 
secular lyric). The amount of Marian material in all these texts is consider- 
able, in fact, ‘some phase of Mary-Devotion is incorporated in practically 
every literary document penned by a Teutonic Knight.”” Even though most 
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of the religious literary productions did not deal directly with Mary, they 
alluded to her extremely often and under various aspects. 

The major part of the lengthy second chapter analyses five texts for their 
“Marial Allegory and Prefiguration.’”’ These five works are: Tilo von Kulm, 
Das Gedicht von siben Ingesigeln (1331); Heinrich von Hesler, Die A poko- 
lypse (ca. 1312); Die poetische Bearbeitung des Buches Daniel (ca. 1331- 
1335); Der Siinden Widerstreit (early 14th century); and Hester (14th cen- 
tury). Sister Mary Ellen finds that the German religious literature of the 
Teutonic Order generally coincides in content with Biblical notions and 
with earlier Mariendichtung. In Tilo von Kulm, Hesler, and Daniel, em- 
phasis is placed upon the divine maternity and the exalted dignity of the 
Virgin, the Mother of God. She is so exalted above the weakness of human 
nature as to evoke mankind’s deep reverence, esteem, and repect, but 
hardly his warm affection or sympathy. In Der Siinden Widerstreit and 
Hester, however, Mary, the Mother of Love and Mercy, is mild and gracious 
toward her suppliants, cognizant of their cares and trials. She is eager to 
constitute herself their advocate before her Son. Here she is not the Virgo 
inviolata but the Virgo clemens, the generous, kindly, and interested muter 
der barmherzigkeit. The Teutonic Knights prefigure Mary with many names, 
often in the form of nature-imagery, and a few of the prefigurations found 
in the cited texts are: Well-Spring of Happiness, Unconsumed Burning 
Bush, Spotless Lily, Fragrant Rose Garden, Green and Fertile Plain, Pure 
Vessel, Golden Censer, Ark of the Covenant, Living Temple of God, and 
Mountain of all Splendour. Most of the figures can be traced to Patristic 
times and to earlier works (e.g., Frauenlob, Rudolf yon Ems, and Konrad 
von Wiirzburg). Sister Mary Ellen gives detailed explanations for most of 
the unusual Marial prefigurations used, but here and elsewhere an occa- 
sional philological explanation in a footnote of some unusual words in the 
quoted medieval texts would have been pertinent. 

Legends and incidents about the lives of the Virgin, Christ, the Apostles, 
the Evangelists, and seventy-five Saints of the Church Calendar were col- 
lected in the early fourteenth century by an anonymous German poet, who 
reworked them into three books and called the whole the Passional. The 
first book contains the life of Mary and of Jesus and concludes with twenty- 
five legends with an epilogue about the Virgin. The third chapter of the 
dissertation, ‘‘Miracles of Our Lady in the Passional,’’ summarizes, evalu- 
ates, and interprets these legends for an index of the poet’s attitude toward 
Mary. The individual legends have been regrouped for this study under 
those dealing with Marial festivals, knights, miscellaneous legends, clerics, 
and monks. The origins of the legends themselves extend far into the past, 
and the author of the Passional used a variety of sources which Sister Mary 
Ellen analyzes. The poet has infused into the factual prose of the legends a 
kindly understanding, an ardent yet restrained religious feeling, a keen 
psychological insight, a love of the aesthetic and of nature, and a vividness 
of portrayal. The legends emerge as charming and artless tales—‘‘Perlen 
mittelalterlicher Poesie.” 

Much of the allegorical verse by the Teutonic Knights depicts Mary as 
aloof and unapproachable. In the legends, however, Mary is seen in every 
avenue of life with a heterogeneous gathering of characters; always she is 
interested in their personal physical and spiritual necessities, which she 
maternally is eager to allay. She generally rewards her clients for the slight- 
est service or most insignificant mark of respect; she dispenses her spiritual 
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treasures with gracious bounty to all. Mary is here the mother of the re- 
deemed rather than the mother of the Redeemer. The short epilogue is a 
rather glorious and moving encomium of the Blessed Virgin. The poet des- 
ignates Mary with many titles: unser vrouwen, die gotes holde, die vil reine, 
die getrtwe, die vil suze, die tugende vol, and die wandels vrte. Mary has truly 
been made the heroine of the first book of the Passional. 

Book one of the Passional deals in part with “‘Marial Biography,” and 
this forms the subject-matter of chapter four of the dissertation. Prefaced 
to a detailed analysis of this Book of the Passional are notes concerning the 
identity of the poet, the date of composition, and his sources. From each of 
three medieval works, the anonymous thirteenth-century Vita Beate Vir- 
ginis Marie et Salvatoris Rhythmica, the Carthusian Brother Philipp’s 
Marienleben (ca. 1300), and the Passional (Book one), Sister Mary Ellen 
then gives, in twenty pages, line-references which show the incidents dealing 
with Marial biography that they have in common. This listing could have 
been omitted here since it adds but little to the problem of the dissertation. 
She herself says of the comparision of these two Marienleben and their 
— common Latin source, that “‘a detailed and exhaustive comparison 

as not been made, since such an undertaking would in itself constitute a 
dissertation.”’ A discussion of differences in style and treatment between 
the Marienleben and the Passional concludes the chapter. Brother Philipp, 
who sent his work to the Teutonic Knights in token of their love for Mary, 
stresses Mary’s exterior behavior rather than the depths of her interior 
sensibilities. His Marienleben emphasizes the dramatic elements in the 
Virgin’s life; it entertains rather than edifies. Mary is a very human wife 
and mother here and as such appealed to the unsophisticated folk of the 
fourteenth century. On the other hand, the author of the Passional shows 
Mary to be noble and majestic, yet restrained and simple. Just as Mary 
exercises perfect self-control in the face of every exigency, so should the 
conduct of every Teutonic Knight be. The author’s didacticism is never 
objectionably obtrusive; he accords Mary reverent homage, and the many 
solemn Marial prayers which he interweaves into the biography show a 
sincere devotion and a tender and personal attachment to her. 

“Other Evidences of Mary Devotion” in works by Teutonic Knights are 
noted in chapter five, specifically in: Die poetische Bearbeitung des Buches 
Daniel; Das Gedicht von siben Ingesigeln by Tilo von Kulm; Heinrich von 
Hesler’s Erlésung; Das Vaterbuch (lives of the Desert Fathers); Historien 
der Alden E (metrical version of the historical books of the Old Testament); 
Die mitieldeutsche poetische Paraphrase des Buches Hiob; Die Propheten- 
iibersetzung by Claus Cranc; Heinrich von Hesler’s Das Evangelium Nico- 
demi; and Kronike von Pruzinlant (the rhymed history of the Teutonic 
Order) by Nicolaus von Jeroschin. 

The last brief section of Sister Mary Ellen’s dissertation is a “‘Conclu- 
sion.” The twenty pages of “Bibliography” give witness to the amount of 
material which the author has examined, but here again there is often a 
divergence in the formof a reference as quoted in the footnotes and in the 
bibliography; some references are not found at all again in the bibliography. 
There is also a general “Index.” 

HENRI STEGEMEIER 


University of Illinois 
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From Art To THEATRE: ForM AND CONVENTION IN THE RENAISSANCE. 
By George R. Kernodle. The University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
iv+255. $5.00. 


SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH century stages offer an especially perplexing 
subject for investigation. To mention only some of those illustrated in con- 
temporary pictures there are the Valenciennes passion stage, Serlio’s de- 
signs, the ““Terence”’ stages, the three Elizabethan interiors, the Rederyker 
stages, Inigo Jones’ designs for masques, Mahelot’s for the Hétel de Bour- 

ogne—how in this diversity is one to arrive at any consistent explanation 
of them or of their relation to each other? All have some realistic features 
but they are clearly not all aiming at realism; perhaps none is. What are 
their basic principles? So far the attempt has mainly been either to explain 
them as poor approximations to modern staging, obviously an unscholarly 
and misleading point of view, or to trace their influence one on another, a 
more defensible procedure though it still leaves much obscure. 

As his title shows, Dr. Kernodle makes a new approach. The medieval 
multiple stage setting, he says, scarcely concerned itself with unity. Each 
scenic emblem was a thing in itself whether standing in different parts of 
the church or market place, exhibited on a separate platform or wagon, or 
arranged on a long stage side by side as in the Valenciennes picture. (Hell 
at one side and Heaven at the other does offer a sort of unity, but hardly 
enough to invalidate Kernodle’s general statement.) 

The Renaissance set itself to secure a real unity and todo so turned to the 
visual arts, which had found solutions in three basic forms of organized 
backgrounds: the flat arcade screen with units of fairly equal importance, 
an accented center, or accented side elements. All three had been used in 
the Greek and Hellenistic theatres. In the Middle Ages the arcade was less 
emphasized, while the center accent in the form of a pavilion, tower, open 
ciborium, tomb, or temple was much employed in pictures and sculpture, 
especially in the north of Europe; in Italy the tendency was rather to em- 
phasize the side walls and to leave the center open. On the basis of these 
three forms of backgound Kernodle classifies the various Renaissance 
stages. 

Before discussing them, however, he devotes a chapter of considerable 
length and very great interest to the street shows and tableaux vivants used 
throughout western Europe, but especially in England, northern France, 
and the low countries, for the celebration of royal entries. A selected bibliog- 
raphy with lists of these entries adds greatly to the value of this chapter. 
These shows, using the practices of the anonymous medieval painters, 
sculptors, and designers of tapestries and stained glass windows, developed 
backgrounds especially with a central accent. They used living actors in and 
before a formal architectural structure which employed both sculpture and 
painting and which incorporated in itself such traditional emblematic 
scenic devices from art as a mountain, ship, cave, rock, garden (suggested 
by a tree, fountain, or wall), and especially a castle. Box-like shallow open- 
ings in the structure allowed discoveries by curtains or-shutters, and for 
these discovered scenes used backgrounds of neutral curtains or tapestries 
or sometimes even of painted landscapes; sometimes too they included 
actual structures, but never perspective scenery. There was little attempt 
at realistic portrayal of an actual scene. The stage was rather a festive show 
piece, often highly decorated with flags, banners, and bright colors. “The 
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characters were not in a place; they were shown off as a precious stone is 
is shown off by a beautiful or striking setting.” 

These tableaux vivants influenced all the stages of western Europe, es- 
pecially the Rederyker stages in the low countries and those of the Eliza- 
bethan public theatres. Kernodle gives for the first time in English any- 
thing like a complete account of the former and of the Societies of Rhetoric 
which used them. These stages and the Elizabethan were alike in being 
backed by an architectural facade which, Kernodle emphasizes, was not 
negative and characterless but “rich in atmosphere and associations.” 
Their conventions were obviously like those of the tableaux vivants. Like 
them they admitted elements to the stage picture which would have been 
incongruous if realism had been the intention. For example, people sup- 
posed within a city may be brought in before a scenic suggestion of its walls 
and a throne or bed before a castle. But since realism is not the intention, 
there is actually no incongruity. Kernodle claims, I think quite convinc- 
ingly, that the medieval practices and conventions of the Elizabethan public 
stages got there from the street shows rather than directly from the pageant 
wagons or the stationary performances of medieval plays. In emphasizing 
the festive character of the Elizabethan stage he gives a composite draw- 
ing of it made up of details taken from contemporary pictures. The result 
is quite elaborate and decorative, and does do something to counteract the 
Swan drawing’s effect of bare necessity. 

Stages based on an arcade background were of several types. There were, 
first, curtain fagades—the German Meistersinger stages using simple cur- 
tains, and the Spanish stages either with curtains before which separate 
medieval mansions or devices could be exhibited after the manner of the 
Valenciennes picture, or which could be withdrawn to display various fea- 
tures of a formal facade behind them. Then there were the stages illustrated 
in the Terence pictures, with their background of a screen showing a num- 
ber of similar openings, each with its curtain; the “cubic simultaneous” 
stage for Jesuit performances, which has been continued into modern times 
by the play at Oberammergau and which is characterized by a facade 
framing a group of inner stages sometimes set with full properties; and 
finally the Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza where the arcade screen has open- 
ings, within which are constructed perspective settings. All these stages had 
their origin in the ¢ableaux vivants, all are essentially show pieces, but by 
their illusionistic effects on the inner stages they offer—at least the Teatro 
Olimpico does—some features of the Italian perspective stage. 

This Italian theatre followed the practice of the early Renaissance 
painters in leaving the center open and emphasizing the side walls, with a 
great deal of care for perspective, thus developing a pictorial illusion of a 
complete setting showing only one place. Thus Italian realistic illusion and 
Elizabethan symbolism are in sharp contrast and lead to different conven- 
tions and procedures. At first solid houses were built on either side, but the 
desire for spectacle soon led to various devices for producing easily changes 
of scene. By the Baroque period flats had taken the place of houses and 
were painted to give the effect of shadows and depth. 

The perspective stage assumed two principles: that the illusion of the 
theatre is the illusion of reality and that the stage can represent only one 
locality. Since the perspective was of necessity planned to be viewed from 
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only one point in the auditorium, the prince’s seat, this theatre of pictorial 
illusion was more aristocratic than the facade theatres of architectural 
symbolism; perhaps this helped it to win out, as it did easily in Italy, but 
with some difficulty, in France and England, and at first only at the courts. 
Both had strong popular theatres which did not at once change their 
methods. In France, for instance, the Mahelot sketches for performances 
at the Hétel de Bourgogne (1633-1636) showed a confusion of both sys- 
tems. Its individual scenic elements were derived from the old medieval 
stage (Kernodle says this is the only stage which is directly based on the 
religious performances of the late Middle Ages. On page 212, however, he 
admits that the staging at the Blackfriars and Paul’s in London was of a 
similar type); but these elements were aranged in a regular perspective 
rake and some of the designs show a perspective black cloth. This confusion 
naturally caused dissatisfaction, which resulted in the controversy on the 
Cid, a new conception of the unity of place, and different relaxations of the 
rigidity imposed by too strict a rule of unity. The most important of these 
was the device of the ferme, a shutter or drop, usually painted as an exterior, 
which could open to display another scene, often that of a room considered 
as within this same exterior. This device even the classicists accepted as not 
violating the unity of place. (I cannot myself see why credit for this should 
be given to the French. In principle, of course, it goes back to the earliest 
times, and it was customary on the Elizabethan stage.) Perhaps Kernodle 
does thus emphasize the ferme because it was placed quite far down stage 
and painted realistically, and therefore was more directly the forerunner of 
the “carpenter” scene of nineteenth century melodramas. In France in the 
court ballets and in England in the masques Italian perspective scenes were 
employed, though in the masques many of the old native devices continued 
to be used along with them. Indeed, many medieval conventions persisted 
even into the Restoration theatre. 

Kernodle’s last chapter is a discussion of how our modern theatre still 
preserves the basic patterns established in the Renaissance and how some 
of.our most modern experiments are revivals of what was tried out then. 
Our conventionalized curtain and unit sets, our cut-out scenery, our sym- 
bolism and stylization are some examples. Our modern theatre also shows 
in many details traditions which were first borrowed from the visual arts 
and which have persisted through the centuries. 

No review of any reasonable length can indicate the wealth of detail 
which this book provides. I have attempted to show only its general scope 
and the importance of its conclusions. Among its less basic discussions of 
special interest are those concerning the use of inscriptions in the stage set- 
tings and of the upper stage, the account of the various symbols for inte- 
riors, and especially the history of the proscenium arch and front curtain. 
There are excellent bibliographies for each chapter and a large number of 
illustrations, many of which have not previously been reproduced and 
which are an integral part of the text. Because of its presentation of much 
new material, its fresh point of view, and its clear organization which brings 
order into a subject hitherto confused and full of contradictions, this book 
is one of the most important yet published on Renaissance staging. 

GEorRGE F. REYNOLDS 
University of Colorado 
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THE TRAGICALL History OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By John Bakeless. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1942. Vol. 1: 
pp. [xv]+375. Vol. m: pp. [vii]+432. $7.50. 


THIS IS NOT so much a biography as an encyclopedia of Marlowe: “an 
effort,’’ as the author describes it, ‘‘to bring together everything that can 
now be known about Christopher Marlowe.” It is a dinosaur of a book, or 
rather q pair of dinosaurs. One volume would have been enough to hold 
what is really known about Marlowe. The rest includes conjectures by the 
author, especially about sources and supposed parallels; a roll-call of the 
opinions expressed by dozens of earlier writers on the date of each play, as 
though such questions could be decided by a show of hands; a beating of 
old straw concerning the authorship of Tamburlaine, which after seven 
pages is finally assigned to Marlowe, and the authorship of Lust’s Dominion, 
on which thirty-five different writers are cited, although none of them since 
1835 has charged Marlowe with any complicity in the play; and other 
summonings of ancient Error from her den for the purpose of killing her 
once again. 

Bakeless has made two important discoveries concerning Marlowe: his 
only known signature, as witness to a Canterbury will in 1585, and the 
record of his expenses found in the buttery books of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. When he was twenty-one and a Cambridge student, Marlowe 
signed his name “Christopher Marley.” Fortunately his identity is proved 
by his father’s sworn statement that the witness was his son, and the 
father’s identity is made certain by comparing his signatures, which are 
well reproduced in this book. The entries in the college buttery books have 
been transcribed in Bakeless’s earlier work, Christopher Marlowe, The Man 
in His Time (1937). 

Bakeless adds to our knowledge of Marlowe’s father from John Marley’s 
own depositions, which prove that he was born in the parish of Ospringe, 
ten miles from Canterbury, some time between 1535 and 1538. These facts, 
in my view, make it highly unlikely that John Marley was the unborn child 
mentioned in the will of a Christopher Marley of Canterbury in 1540. Con- 
sequently, there is no evidence that Marlowe was descended from any of 
the Morles, Marles, or Marleys who had lived in Canterbury before the 
reign of Elizabeth. Marlowe’s father, like Shakespeare’s, seems to have 
been a country boy who had energy enough to make his own way in the life 
of the town. 

The book is full of interesting background material about life in Canter- 
bury and at Cambridge, the two places which Bakeless was able to explore 
most thoroughly. He points out that Marlowe could have read in the Uni- 
versity library or in the library of his own college many of the books which 
scholars have suggested as sources for Tamburlaine: for instance, both 
libraries owned Ortelius’s atlas and the works of Paulus Jovius and of 
Aeneas Sylvius, and the Corpus Christi Library contained books by Egna- 
tius and Fulgotius. Bakeless might have mentioned that Corpus also owned 
two editions of Munster’s Cosmographia; “‘Machumetis Alcoran 1550”; and 
the 1559 edition of ‘‘Zenocrates de Alimento aquitiluc’ ” (I quote from 
Cam. Univ. MS. G.g.4.8, p. 257; the last word is meant for “Aquatilibus”). 
According to Bakeless the name of Zenocrate in Tamburlaine “is obviously 
adapted from a Greek philosopher’s,” but it is at least possible that Mar- 
lowe remembered the name from this book by the Greek medical writer 
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Xenocrates. Bakeless does not succeed in proving his statement that “the 
whole Zenocrate episode . . . is a fairly accurate transcript from history,” 
or that Marlowe knew anything about the Memoirs of Timur, a manuscript 
which in Marlowe’s time “had not yet been translated from Turki into 
Persian, much less into English.” His enthusiasm often outruns the evi- 
dence, as when he supposes that “The running streams / And common 
channels of the city” in The Jew of Malta are reminiscences of the branches 
of the River Stour at Canterbury, when actually they mean only the gut- 
ters which drained the streets of any Elizabethan town. Most fanciful of 
all his hypotheses is the suggestion that “‘the secret of Marlowe’s failure in 
later life to create those human, humorous souls who are the flesh and blood 
of Shakespeare’s plays” may be explained by the fact that life in Canter- 
bury “was too full of color and excitement”! 

The chapters on “London: The Life of Letters,” “ ‘Marlowe’s Mon- 
struous Opinions,’ ” and ‘‘Marlowe’s Death” summarize what is known, 
without adding anything of importance. Bakeless is too ready to believe 
that Marlowe was for a time “‘very possibly an actor” (1, 92-95, 144). No 
one called Marlowe an actor before Edward Phillips in 1675, and his state- 
ment has no authority. Had Marlowe ever been on the stage, he would have 
been taunted for it by Greene, who calls him only a “gracer of Tragedians,” 
or by Beard, who calls him a “‘play-maker.” Another doubtful assertion is 
that “Such religious leanings as Marlowe had were very likely Roman” 
(1, 143). The only basis for this is Baines’s report that Marlowe said “That 
if there be any god or any good Religion, then it is in the Papistes because 
the service of god is performed with more Cerimonies... ,” an expression 
of aesthetic preference which indicates scorn of Protestantism rather than 
any belief in Catholicism. When the coroner’s inquest says that William 
Bradley made an assault, Bakeless amusingly translates the noun as “bad 
language (the coroner says primly, ‘insultum fecit’).” 

For each of Marlowe’s plays Bakeless discusses at length the possible 
sources and possible influences. On the sources of Tamburlaine, which he 
began to investigate at Harvard in 1920, he adds some useful suggestions 
to the studies by Miss Seaton and Miss Ellis-Fermor. In saying, however, 
that Marlowe probably used Harington’s translation of Ariosto, he should 
have observed that this was not published until 1591; and there is no need 
to assume that Marlowe knew Harington’s version in manuscript. He fails 
to prove any influence by Marlowe upon The Spanish Tragedy, and he ac- 
cepts the absurd attribution to Kyd of The First Part of Jeronimo, long 
since shown to have been written some ten years after Kyd’s death. “By 
far the clearest of all traces of Marlowe in Milton” he finds in the “autum- 
nal leaves” in Vallombrosa, which he connects with “quivering leaves” in 
Tamburlaine, unaware of the famous similes in the Jliad or the autumn 
leaves of Vergil, Dante, and Tasso. Even farther-fetched are the assump- 
tions that Marlowe influenced Ralegh’s Cynthia merely because it alludes 
to Hero and Leander, and that “without the inspiration of his poem” 
Flemish weavers at Mortlake would not have pictured Hero and Leander 
in their tapestries. The chapter on “Marlowe and Shakespeare” has too 
many such imaginary parallels, from the citing of commonplace references 
to Leander and “‘Helen’s beauty” in A Midsummer Night’s Dream to the 
assertion that “‘Mercutio’s casual allusion to Hero is probably due to Mar- 
lowe, and his mock conjuring of Romeo is a patent parody of Doctor 
Faustus.”” Even Cleopatra cannot die royally without reminding Bakeless, 
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if no one else, of ‘‘Marlowe’s Zabina, wife of Bajazeth, who also dies in de- 
feat and despair.”’ The long discussion of the Henry VJ problem is worthless 
because the author has not understood the reasoning of modern scholars 
concerning The Contention and The True Tragedie. When he discusses the 
parallels between these plays and Edward IJ, he does not even mention the 
conclusions reached by Charlton and Waller in their important edition of 
Edward II in 1933. His list of opinions about Henry VI stops with the year 
1929; thus he quotes a comment by Chambers in The Elizabethan Stage but 
not the fuller analysis in William Shakespeare (1930). 

The two volumes form a useful reservoir of information about Mar- 
lowe’s life and writings. The bibliography alone runs to more than a hundred 
pages, carefully listing every known manuscript relating to Marlowe, every 
extant copy of a work by Marlowe printed before 1700, and almost every 
book or article which has anything to say about Marlowe. Comprehensive- 
ness is the virtue of the work, rather than freshness of interpretation or 
penetrating critical judgment. The author has shown unusual industry in 
collecting material, but not enough ability to select what is significant. As 
a book of reference, however, The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe 
will take its place as the most complete and most fully documented work 
which has ever been devoted to an English dramatist other than Shake- 
speare. 

Mark ECcCcLEs 
University of Wisconsin 


SHAKESPEARIAN COMEDY AND OTHER StupteEs. By George Gordon. Oxford: 
University Press, 1944. Pp. vi+158. $2.50. 


THE LATE GEORGE StuART GoRDON, Merton Professor of English, Presi- 
dent of Magdalen, Professor of Poetry, and Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, was one of the most lovable and best beloved of Oxford Dons. One of 
those brilliant young Scots who from time to time come up to Oxford, he 
seems to have infused fresh blood into the veins of the old English Univer- 
sity. Sir Edmund Chambers, the editor of this posthumous volume, calls 
him a “humorist,” and one has but to glance at the kindly, canny Scotch 
face of the photographs in the collection of his letters—Oxford Press, 
1943—to see that he was no formal, conventional Oxford Don. An early 
instance of his love of fun is recorded in the Preface to these letters where 
we hear that as an undergraduate at Glasgow he donned police uniform and 
held up traffic in the center of the city for a “delirious quarter of an hour.” 
That he never quite lost this love appears from the fact that while President 
of Magdalen he set booby-traps and messed up the room of a boy whom he 
addressed in a letter as “Horrible Young Sir.’’ Such a “humorist” was not 
likely to become such a scholar as his fellow Oxonian, Percy Simpson, the 
learned editor of Jonson, or to pore over Elizabethan texts with Pollard and 
Greg. He was, however, a true lover of letters, and his ambition, plainly 
revealed in his correspondence, was to become an interpreter of literature, 
like his beloyed master, Walter Raleigh. This ambition was never fulfilled. 
As the writer of his obituary—T.L.S., March 23, 1942—says “something 
of what he owed to letters he gave to administration, to conversation, and 
the social art,” and, we may add, to the service of his country, for he 
promptly enlisted in 1914, was gazetted Captain, and commanded a com; 
pany, as he modestly declares ‘almost competently.” His letters are fre- 
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quent in complaint of the various calls to administer schools, examine 
papers, deliver lectures, and compose official documents like The Retreat 
from Mons. All this kept him from pursuing his cherished aim, and his last 
years, when he evidentlylooked forward to the leisure necessary to polish 
and publish his various fragments, were overloaded with the cares that 
pressed upon him as Vice-Chancellor during the present war. His literary 
output was, as the writer of his obituary remarks, “‘exiguous.” It was the 
expectation of this writer that ““Gordon’s fame would rest mainly on his 
posthumous works,” and it is, presumably, in the hope of fulfilling this ex- 
pectation, that the piety of surviving friends has assembled and published 
a group of Shakespearian papers found among his manuscripts. Unfortu- 
nately your reviewer is bound to state that he finds little in this volume to 
perpetuate Gordon’s fame. 

Gordon was an accomplished and much sought for lecturer, and the 
contents of this little volume are, with one exception, his introduction to 
The Tempest, lectures or fragments of lectures. They deal for the most part 
with Shakespeare’s comedies, but there are essays on Othello and on Lear, 
both originally cast, it would seem, in the form of lectures, and the essay on 
“Shakespeare’s English” is a reprint of an address delivered before the 
Society for Pure English. It is not too much to say that the accent of the 
spoken word is heard in all of them; the witty turn of phrase aimed as an 
immediate response from the audience, sometimes, unfortunately, an easy 
carelessness of dates and facts less likely to be challenged by a hearer than 
by a reader. In the lecture on ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Clowns,” for example, there 
are a group of such errors. It is inaccurate to say that Tarleton became “the 
official jester,”’ i.e. the Court Fool, of Queen Elizabeth. He was a member 
of the Queen’s Company of actors and a Groom of the Chamber, which is 
something quite different. The amusing story that Tarleton, keeping his 
father’s swine in the country, was discovered and brought to court “as a 
find” by one of Leicester’s men, comes from Fuller’s Worthies, 1662. But 
Fuller was not born till twenty years after Tarleton’s death, and thestory 
is a mere bit of seventeenth century gossip. On the other hand Robert 
Wilson, a fellow of Tarleton in the Queen’s Company, tells us in his Three 
Lords and Three Ladies of London, 1590, i.e., only two years after Tarleton’s 
death, that his friend was in his youth a London prentice of the “water- 
bearing” trade. Kempe was never Tarleton’s understudy, (p. 69); they 
belonged throughout to different companies of actors. The Induction to 
Bartholomew Fair tells us who really was Tarleton’s understudy, “the rogue 
Adams,” another Queen’s actor, who, according to that laudator temporis 
acti, Jonson’s stage-keeper, played the part of ‘“‘stooge”’ to Tarleton. Again 
Kempe did not die in 1609 (p. 69). Heywood speaks of him as dead in his 
Apology for Actors ca. 1608, and he had disappeared from the scene some 
years before that date. Nor did Kempe create the parts of Touchstone and 
Feste (p. 69). He left Shakespeare’s company early in 1599, and both the 
plays in which these professional Fools appear are by common consent 
dated after Kempe’s departure, and the roles in question are assigned to his 
successor Armin. It is an error, then, to say, as Gordon does that Shake- 
speare wrote the part of the clown “‘with one eye on Kempe.” Armin, who 
made his first reputation as a writer rather than an actor, was a very dif- 
ferent type of comedian from the somewhat boisterous Kempe, and the 
roles that Shakespeare wrote for him differ widely from Kempe’s parts as 
Launce and Bottom. No one knows this better than Sir Edmund and it 
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seems unfortunate that he did not exercise the editorial blue pencil to elimi- 
nate such mistakes. 

Careless slips like these are scattered here and there throughout the 
book. Lucentio, for example, was not ‘“‘a graduate of the University of 
Rheims,” p. 47, even if he is introduced as such by Gremio (The Shrew, u, i, 
80-81); he has come direct from Pisa to begin his studies, hardly to take 
“a post-graduate course” at Padua. No stage-direction in The Tempest reads 
“Enter Ariel and all his quality,” as Gordon seems to say (p. 79); the phrase 
“and all his quality” has been lifted from the text. It seems a pity to call 
attention to trifles such as these, but they reveal the careless case of the 
lecturer rather than the scrupulous accuracy of the scholar. 

There is, of course, much in the book that is interesting and at times 
suggestive. There is a sane and sensible criticism of the limitations placed 
on Comedy by Meredith and Bergson, limitations enforced, as Gordon 
shows by their conception of Comedy as the art of satiric social correction. 
The long essay entitled “Shakespeare’s Answer’ to the question pro- 
pounded in the first pages: ‘What is Comedy?” hardly makes the answer 
definite and clear. Gordon first suggests that Shakespeare is too poetic for 
“comedy proper,” that is comedy as conceived by classical theorists, and 
then goes on to point out that in spite of his poetry life always comes into 
Shakespeare’s work and “claims its due.’”’ He concludes by asserting that 
the secret of Shakespeare’s comedies is the “secret of Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron,” a dictum better calculated to provoke the wonder of an audience 
than to win the approval of a sober student. His brief discussion of Shake- 
speare’s “‘périods” is an attack upon the mechanical separation of the 
poet-playwright’s work into four watertight compartments. With this one 
may well sympathize, but when Gordon goes on to suggest that Shake- 
speare at the age of forty-six, when he wrote The Tempest, was in as full 
possession of his powers as a college tutor of that age, he forgets the differ- 
ence between Elizabethans and Georgians, to say nothing of the power ex- 
pended in the creation of Lear compared with that required for the annota- 
tion of a classic author. Nothing seems plainer to the student of Shakespeare 
than the weakening of his power as a playwright, though not as a poet, in 
the work of his last years. Gordon finds the key to Shakespeare’s daily life 
in his comedies (p. 44) and agrees with Bradley in choosing As You Like It 
as ‘“‘the truest expression of his habitual daily temper’”—this of the young 
poet of the Dark Lady Sonnets and the aging playwright of Troilus and 
Cressidal 

Of the three essays on indivdual plays that on The Tempest is the longest 
and the most completely finished. It shows a grasp on the structure of the 
play and, more important, a sensitive response to its magical music. The 
lecture on ‘Othello or the Tragedy of the Handkerchief” drops at times into 
something almost like flippancy, as when Gordon drags in the antiquated 
Rymer, apparently to raise a laugh at the old critic’s “vulgarity”—Gordon’s 
word—in suggesting that Desdemona’s garter would have been a fitter 
object than her handkerchief to excite the Moor’s suspicion. This lecture 
closes with some seven pages of excerpts from a play by Massinger and 
a tale by Maupassant; they are meant to show that there was no way 
for Desdemona to escape the impasse in which she was caught; Massinger’s 
lady tried to lie out of it; Maupassant’s peasant to explain the case; both 
alike failed. Desdemona, he says, simply gave it up; perhaps she was right; 
“‘When we cease to be believed by those we love best, why go on?” The 
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audience, no doubt, dispersed feeling that the speaker had closed on a strong 
new point, but the reader asks whether more important aspects of the most 
poignant of tragedies have not been neglected or forgotten. 

The Lear lecture, modestly titled ““A Note on the World of King Lear,” 
stresses the primitive barbaric background against which Shakespeare set 
his tragic action. This is an elaboration of Bradley’s interpretation of Lear, 
but Gordon carries it further and makes the good and, I believe, new point 
that the tragic clash between youth and age which dominates the play is a 
“bitter and fatal quality of this primitive world.” It seems a pity that the 
lecture ends with citations from the Book of Sidrach and an attempt to show 
that Poor Tom and the Fool serve in turn as the Court Philosopher of Lear. 

It is a little difficult to decide what audience this book aims at. To those 
who knew Gordon and recall hours well spent in listening to his delightful 
discourse it will refresh happy memories. Even those who never knew the 
man may spend a pleasant hour or two in turning over his pages on Shake- 
speare’s women or in agreeing—or disagreeing—with his warning women off 
from one, and only one, of Shakespeare’s plays, King Henry IV. This play 
he regards as Shakespeare’s recompense to men for his treatment of them in 
the comedies where “‘it is always the ladies who win.” It is only when Shake- 
speare’s ladies have retired, he says, that his men “‘unbend and take their 
ease ... they give up wit and take to humor.” 

This is Gordon at his best; there is, or should be, more like this. If the 
pious care of his friends were rightly directed to retrieve those of his writings 
that show him at his best they might well disinter from the pages of the 
Times Literary Supplement the many contributions that he made to that 
journal. Such a one, for example, is the delightful causerie on Elia—T.L.S 
August 19, 1920, or his superb eulogy of Sir Walter Raleigh—T.L.S. June 8, 
1922. This last is signed with Gordon’s initials; the Elia, like most of the 
contributions to the Times, is unsigned. Yet it should not be impossible for 
research to reclaim most, if not all, of these. Among them there might well 
be found a number which would give a better and happier picture of Gor- 
don, lover of letters, witty and accomplished talker, especially on his 
“companionable books” than the unfinished and often fragmentary lectures 
which constitute the bulk of ‘“‘Shakespearian Comedy and other Studies.” 


T. M. PARROTT 
Princeton, N.J. 


ALpuMAzAR: A Comepy [1615]. By Thomas Tomkis. Edited by Hugh G. 
Dick. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. 
Pp. x+217. 


Proressor Dicx has provided us with an excellent edition of a play which, 
though it comes far short of the poetic and imaginative expressions and the 
dramatic situations of such great Elizabethan dramas as Jonson’s Alchemist, 
is yet unique among university plays because of its interesting history and 
its treatment of a subject of universal appeal. This edition was originally 
prepared to be included in Professor Henry de Vocht’s Materials for the 
Study of the Old English Drama, a Belgian project which was interrupted 
by the war. 

The amount of time and labor that has gone into the preparation of the 
volume is quite impressive. The author’s reading in his field has been very 
wide, and he has generally used the knowledge he has gained in making 
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mature judgments. It was an especially difficult problem to obtain fresh 
material for the life of Tomkis. This task necessitated the writing of endless 
letters to original sources of information in England, as well as reference to 
numerous printed volumes. Though the manuscript of the play clearly 
states that Tomkis was the author, it was at first supposed that the over- 
scoring of the i had been neglected and that the name was Tomkins. Since 
then the play has been assigned at one time or another to six men. Around 
the middle of the last century, visitors to the Crystal Palace would have 
seen a copy of Albumazar exhibited among the Shakespearean relics, Shake- 
speare’s authorship having been urged by Henry Ingals, who thought he 
had discovered a copy of the second quarto with notes in Shakespeare’s 
hand. 

Thomas Tomkis, whose career “suggests ability without brilliance,” 
also wrote a morality-like comedy, Lingua (1607). This play was very 
popular among its readers, passing through six editions by 1657 and being 
translated into German and Dutch. It was full of parodies of a variety of 
styles, and its success may have led to other, similar plays at Cambridge, 
particularly Pathomachia (1630), a play which has long been claimed for 
Tomkis. Though Mr. Dick neglects to state that the authorship of this play 
was still in doubt when it was edited in 1942 by P. E. Smith, he does point 
out that the title page and preface both speak of the ‘“‘deceased author,” 
while we know that Tomkis did not die until 1634. 

The fact that Tomkis was indebted for Albumazar to Giambattista 
della Porta’s Lo Astrologo (1606) is well known. Indeed, as Mr. Dick has 
shown, Tomkis must have written with the Italian play before him. But 
Tomkis shifts the emphasis from a sharp ridicule of astrologers to a more 
general satire on all charlatans. 

There were eleven editions of Albumazar before Dodsley’s text of 1744. 
It was first produced on the occasion of King James’ visit to the University 
of Cambridge, March 9, 1614/15. At the time of this performance a con- 
temporary wrote of the play, ““There was no great matter in it, more than 
one good clown’s part.” Milton, too, apparently disliked the play when he 
saw it sometime after 1625, but only because divinity students acted in it. 
There was a production in 1668, when Pepys saw it and “‘was weary of it 
before it was done.”’ And Garrick produced the play in 1773, hoping that 
the clown Trinculo would prove an acceptable substitute for Tony Lump- 
kin. 

The main section of the introduction is the chapter on the intellectual 
background, which is a brief survey of the war against judicial astrology. 
With most of the factual matter of this chapter; I am in accord; we part 
company, however, in several matters of interpretation. Mr. Dick’s main 
emphasis here is seemingly to show that Albumazar is a representative of 
one type of anti-astrological literature, and that it was not out of the main 
current of Elizabethan thought. He fairly notes that Porta was considered 
a leader in affairs of the occult, but states that Lo Astrologo is a “slashing 
attack on astrology itself,” implying that Porta must haye had varying 
views on the subject. Yet in the following paragraph Mr. Dick remarks that 
the Albumazar of both plays “dabbles also in alchemy, metoposcopy, and 
necromancy,” and speaks of this fact as a “realistic touch.”’ It would seem 
to me, then, that the satire is upon the charlatan or mock astrologer,rather 
than upon the legitimate practitioner. Again, although when one character 
in the play speaks well of astrology Mr. Dick notes Tomkis’ tendency to 
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insert remarks favorable to this pseudo-science, yet when the same character 
again commends astrology, we find the following note: “This passage has no 
counterpart in the original, yet should not be taken as an expression of 
Tomkis’ views in favor of astrology.” Of course this last statement is quite 
correct, but I should think that it would cut both ways and that the play 
should not be considered as an attack on astrology as a whole, either. Per- 
haps Mr. Dick’s view of Elizabethan astrology may be more clearly seen 
when, having mentioned the existence of witches, he speaks of “the equally 
vicious, if less sensational, superstition of judicial astrology.” And again 
when he declares that although alchemy stood lower in the scale than as- 
trology, yet ‘‘a blow at the one was a blow at the other.” It is easy at this 
late date to smile at the superstitions of a former age; what is important, 
is to understand them, and their appeal, and their influence. 

Professor Dick asserts that in the sixteenth century astrology “occupied 
a crumbling position,” (a statement with which I do not concur); and he 
says that Bacon thought that judicial astrology had almost no value, 
whereas Professor D. C. Allen believes that Bacon can be considered a par- 
tisan of the science. Mr. Dick rules out Hugh de Lacy’s computation that 
from 1557 to 1600 five percent of all books issued were astrological items, 
by calling the inclusion of almanacs a “dubious statistical procedure” 
(which indeed it is), but he then considers burlesque almanacs to be attacks 
on legitimate astrology. Again, Mr. Dick speaks of the law against “‘Sor- 
cery, Witchcrafts, and Prophecies of Badges and Arms” and the later law 
against witchcraft, remarking that “The legal action thus taken forced the 
astrologers, now irretrievably linked with sorcerers of all kinds, into a 
grievous position.” As far as these laws applied to prognostications, 
however, their intention was to eliminate all prophecies of a political 
nature. Astrology itself was not the subject of the attack, and Mr. Dick 
admits that “the law seems seldom to have been invoked against astrol- 
ogers per se.”’ As further evidence of the trend against astrology, Mr. 
Dick refers to two works that are clearly suspect. Francis Coxe’s A Short 
Treatise Declaringe the Detestable Wickednesse of Magicall Sciences (1561), 
which has been called by the DNB “a grovelling and terror-stricken pam- 
phlet,” was written as a recantation in the same year that the author was 
set in the pillory at Cheapside for dabbling in sorcery. And Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, the author of A Defensative against the 
poyson of supposed Prophecies (1583), was called by Malone “one of the 
basest men of the age in which he lived.” He was arrested in 1572, again in 
1582, and upon the publication of this work, he was sent to the Fleet for 
two years, the Defensative being suspected of ‘‘seeming heresies” and of 
containing treasonable passages which were ‘somewhat closely covered,” as 
Strype wrote. Mr. Dick concludes, however, that “his sincerity in writing 
his Defensative can therefore hardly be questioned.’’ Howard’s work is an 
attack on every kind of divination, and its author’s Catholic bias, together 
with his reputation, probably prevented the work from having very great 
influence. Nor should the satirical portraits of the astrologer in character- 
ae be interpreted as evidence of the low estate to which astrology had 

allen. 

The notes of this edition are somewhat unequal, although when they 
deal with astrological matters they are unexceptionable. Of course it is very 
difficult for an editor to determine what kind of notes should be included 
in order to meet the needs of various readers; for some, almost everything 
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would need explication. And even though the preface contains the disarming 
statement that in the notes the editor has erred on the side of generosity, 
nevertheless a number of the notes here seem simply nugatory. For quick’s 
(1. 181), we read, ‘Archaic for quickens, restores to vigor”; for Like arrowes 
*gainst an Anuile (|. 150), we find, “‘A (proverbial?) expression for futility, 
to which I can find no English or Italian parallel”; and for Cham (1. 398), 
“Obsolete for Khan.’”’ There are also notes for maugre (1. 344), Aigyptian 
Ptolomee (| .537), law French (1. 678), farre-fet (1.2270), etc. If these words 
and phrases need explanation, so certainly do many others which we fail to 
find in the notes, such as Dreames flow from thoughts of things we most desire 
(1. 1082). without excuse of the Spleene, or fit of the mother (1.1125), My skill 
in Alchymie (1.1303), etc.; and for What lines are these that looke sanguineous 
(1.522), there is a note mentioning metoposcopy, but no definition or dis- 
cussion. 

There are a few errors of fact: John Chamber’s important attack on 
astrology is apparently listed under the wrong title (p. 29); in his 1943 edi- 
tion of The Owles Almanacke, Professor Allen has shown that this mock 
almanac is certainly not by Dekker (p. 42); and in the note to line 180, the 
word guartern, which Mr. Dick uses, is an Elizabethan misspelling of the 
medical term quartan. 

On the whole, I think that Professor Dick should be commended for his 
edition of this unusual play. The labor and care which have gone into the 
work are quite obvious, and his edition clearly supersedes all others. 


CARROLL CAMDEN 
The Rice Institute 


Tue Tracic Muse or JOHN Forp. By G. F. Sensabaugh. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. viii+196. $2.00. 


Mr. SENSABAUGH’sS sTUDY “undertakes the dubious task of trying to dis- 
coyer, through an examination of Ford’s immediate milieu, what his serious 
plays attempted to say and why what they say, as critics have often sug- 
gested, sounds familiar to modern man.” The author begins by restating 
the two tendencies of Fordian criticism. Conceding the justice of one, the 
tendency to see Ford as a high priest of decadence, he proposes to investigate 
the other, by determining to what extent Ford is a “prophet of modern 
times.’ 

Chapter 2 asserts the modernity of Ford on the grounds that, following 
Burton, he employed a mechanistic psychology based on the four-humours 
doctrine—a form of scientific determinism, But is Mr. Sensabaugh for- 
getting that the use of the Galenic theory of the passions is by no means 
exclusively Ford’s: that the doctrine and the deterministic psychology it 
engendered had been a common substrate of the drama for several decades 
at the time Ford began to write? Throughout this chapter, Burton is un- 
necessarily invoked: an Elizabethan need not have been familiar with 
““Burtonian formula” to know that frustrated love entails unhappiness, for 
which the restoration of the loved one (or her equivalent) is an adequate 
therapy. 

In Chapter 3, the ‘unbridled individualism” shown in Ford’s characters 
is taken as evidence of his modernity. Again, belief in individualism is not 
confined to Ford: for forty years Tamburlaine, Richard III, Bussy D’Am- 
bois and their noisy like had been strutting about the stage. Furthermore, 
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Mr. Sensabaugh weakens his own thesis by the very interesting digressions 
that make up much of the chapter: he traces the growth of individualism as 
shown in contemporary polemics and in the revival of the tenets of courtly 
love. If it was an age of individualists, Ford is not unique. And in crediting 
the fantastic (and non-Burtonian) suppositions of courtly love, Ford could 
as well be called mediaeval as modern. 

In Chapter 4, the author emphasizes again that the use of these doc- 
trines and the presentation of the dilemmas they create justify Ford’s claim 
to modernity. On the whole, as of course Mr. Sensabaugh is aware, his 
informative and pleasantly written study constitutes no serious contribu- 
tion to Ford scholarship: these are the diversions of a scholar. The volume 
hardly sustains its thesis; one even wonders why it is worth sustaining. 
Neither scientific determinism nor unbridled individualism, alone or in 
frustrating combination, are doctrines so peculiar to Ford that he deserves 
to be called a prophet on their account. It is true that Havelock Ellis, writ- 
ing nearly sixty years ago from the coign of his special interests, declared 
Ford ‘“‘the most modern of the tribe to whom he belonged.” Against Ellis, 
however, are arrayed Virginia Woolf (“Notes on an Elizabethan Play”), 
who scouts the notion that Ford is a remarkable analyst; and T. S. Eliot 
(‘John Ford’’), who believes it is “difficult now to assent . . . to Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis’s attempt . . . to present Ford as a modern man and a psycholo- 
gist.” Mr. Sensabaugh’s eminently readable book makes assent no easier; 
fortunately the question of Ford’s modernity is quite apart from his real 
importance. 

Joun FREDERICK Nims 
University of Notre Dame 


THOMAS TRAHERNE, A CriTICAL BroGRapHy. By Gladys I. Wade. With a 
selected bibliography of criticism by Robert Allerton Parker. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. viii-+-269. $3.00 


THIS Is without question the most important book on Traherne that has 
appeared since Bertram Dobell’s first rescue and publication of Traherne’s 
work itself. For Miss Wade has gathered up every scrap of information that 
it has been possible to recover from a most extensive and thorough-going 
search of all the available records. She has not only pieced together all such 
information into as whole a picture as possible, but she has projected her 
picture against an unusually lively and well documented picture of the time 
and place of Traherne’s life. Indeed, the resulting survey of the Hereford 
and Oxford of her reconstruction is one that will be of value and interest, I 
think, to students of the period in general. 

The other thing she has done that is interesting and valuable is to bring 
everything she can discover from contemporary records about Traherne 
into relation with all passages of possible biographical significance in his 
work. She has been careful to discriminate between known fact and con- 
jecture from the known fact. At the same time she has not hesitated to 
construct a living picture out of her data. That has taken a good deal of 
courage for so conscientious a scholar as Miss Wade. She will be the first to 
say that some of her most interesting conjectures as to Traherne’s early 
life are still hypothetical. But they are nonetheless stimulating, and the 
reader who knows his Traherne can easily draw a line between what he 
finds convincing and what still leaves him unsatisfied. One is grateful, too, 
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to Miss Wade for the warmth and vitality of the personality that emerges 
from this book. One sees Traherne as not only a very unusually but a singu- 
larly attractive person, a discovery not at all surprising in view of what one 
knows already of the work itself. Altogether, I very cordially recommend 
this book as an excellent introduction to ‘Traherne for the general reader. 

In such an undertaking as this it is, of course, easy to find limitations. 
Of some of these Miss Wade herself is quite aware. She suggests that the 
religious societies of the time, to one of which Traherne belonged, need 
more investigation than they have yet received. So does Traherne’s relation 
to the Cambridge Platonists. But most of all I think study is needed of 
Traherne’s relation to Herbert. Miss Wade is quite aware of this relation, 
but she underestimates its importance, largely, I guess, because she under- 
estimates Herbert both as a religious figure and a poet. The book of private 
devotions in the Dobell manuscripts, which I once had the privilege of 
looking through without time to study, makes clear to a degree beyond 
anything that Miss Wade has suggested that Traherne both admired and 
emulated Herbert. Herbert himself, as students of the period are coming to 
see, was a much more original and intellectually and spiritually interesting 
person than people used to think. Traherne’s indebtedness to Herbert in no 
way detracts from his stature. An investigation of this relation might per- 
haps diminish a little our sense of Traherne’s uniqueness, but it would, I 
am certain, add to our appreciation of his significance and to our under- 
standing of the church of the period which he served. Another aspect of 
Traherne’s work that might well receive more attention than Miss Wade 
has paid to it is the Baroque element apparent both in his prose and in his 
verse. Adequate attention to that would, I think, make Traherne an even 
more interesting figure than he is in Miss Wade’s volume. But to say these 


things is to say that Miss Wade’s book does what every good pioneer book 
should do, and that is to open the way for further study. That it does mag- 
nificently. 


HELEN C. WHITE 
University of Wisconsin 


CHRISTOPHER SMART: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL Stupy. By Edward 
G. Ainsworth and Charles E. Noyes, University of Missouri, 1943. 
$1.50 


THOSE WHO APPROACH a study of eighteenth-century England with Car- 
lylean convictions about the shadows which constitute history may see 
little in Christopher Smart to warrant attention. He was assuredly not a 
great man. He was not even a great poet, which was all he ever seriously 
hoped to be. The shadow cast by his dumpy figure assumed a variety of 
interesting and sometimes fantastic shapes during his earthly adventures, 
but when he died it shrank with alacrity into his grave, to the considerable 
relief of an embarrassed family and a few patient friends. 

He was merely one of the “‘shrubs of Parnassus,” to use the phrase with 
which William Woty described many of his contemporaries. And Parnassus, 
in his day, looked less like a mountain than a flat and somewhat marshy 
plateau stretching between the gigantic peaks of Pope and Wordsworth. 
Yet even underbrush has its uses, and if one wishes to understand an envi- 
ronment which cannot produce redwoods he must consult the scrub oaks 
and the persimmons. 
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When you look at him from this point of view, Christopher Smart is 
interesting both as a man and as a poet, and there is a good bit to be learned 
from a study of his life and work. He was a poet whose only considerable 
talent was for the composition of devotional lyrics, and he was a man who 
had to make his own living. The attempt to solve such a problem with such 
slender means is usually foredoomed. In the middle quarters of the eight- 
eenth century when England, grown rich by trade, was establishing her 
commercial domination of the world, it was not only hopeless but re rod 
itely painful as well. Indeed, the obseryer of Smart’s struggle often feels 
like one who watches the desperate writhings of some small mud-dwelling 
creature marooned upon a heated brick. 

Ainsworth and Noyes’ book contains virtually all the facts at present 
known. Since we have had only one full-length study heretofore, and that 
a dissertation written in French in the 1920’s when much of the reliable 
scholarship on Smart had not yet been done, their work is the most valuable 
single study yet published for one who wishes to investigate him. It gathers 
together into a consistent story the results of sporadic and fragmentary 
investigations by many scholars, and it is now for the first time possible for 
the casual student to read a reasonably accurate and complete account of 
Smart’s life and work. 

I say “reasonably” without any intention to disparage the conscientious 
work of Ainsworth and Noyes, but simply because a definitive account of 
Smart must await further investigations. For example, they have unfortu- 
nately been misled by my own completely erroneous attribution to Smart 
of Merrick’s ‘“‘The Benedicite Paraphrased,”’ for which I offer them my 
profound apologies. As another example, we do not know precisely the date 
of Smart’s marriage; the authors suggest ‘sometime in 1753’; to me the 
evidence indicates June of 1752 as the more likely date, but nothing con- 
clusive has yet been published on the question. There are a great many 
other questions about Smart to which nobody has yet supplied a satisfac- 
tory answer, but the facts that are known are clearly set forth in this book 
and they are sufficient to give a complete story. 

The author’s interpretation of the biographical facts tends to be the 
traditional one, and this leads them into what I believe is a rather serious 
misconception of Smart’s relations with his publisher and step-father-in- 
law, John Newbery, and hence with Mrs. Smart and the whole family. 
Since these relationships were crucial in Smart’s unhappy life, an interpre- 
tation which does not take full account of the realities of mid-eighteenth 
century society may well lead to misconceptions about the poet’s character. 

To Ainsworth and Noyes, as to most other critics who have looked at the 
eighteenth century through the eyes of the successful, well-paid observers, 
John Newbery during the early years of the relationship is the long-suffer- 
ing, charitable patriarch of a virtuous family, and Smart is a vain and 
drunken wastrel who, with his unsavory satires and vulgar music-hall per- 
formances, caused that family no end of trouble and heartbreak. They do 
not see in every act of Newbery a shrewd attempt to make money or at 
least to avoid expense, and in Smart before his incarceration a frustrated 
lyric poet who broke his health and very nearly destroyed his mind in the 
desperate effort to produce something, anything, that would have com- 
mercial value. Neither do they seem to realize the bitter reality of the se- 
quel: that when Smart became too ill to earn any money at all, Newbery 
had him certified as insane (despite Dr. Johnson’s positive statement, ‘I 
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did not think he ought to be shut up”), while Mrs. Smart took the two 
small daughters and fled to Ireland. After a decent interval she returned to 
a prosperous life in Reading, but she never returned to her husband nor did 
Newbery ever again come near him. Indeed, he specified no less than three 
times in his short will that no Newbery money was ever to fall into the 
hands of Christopher Smart. 

With even so bare an outline of the facts in our minds, we must amend 
Ainsworth and Noyes’ statements: “Smart never showed the suspicious and 
resentful side of his nature more unpleasantly than in the year immediately 
after his confinement. He seems to have estranged himself from his family 
and to have held against them a lasting grudge.” (p. 127) 

But we must not swing to the other extreme and regard this little trag- 
edy as a melodrama in which a villainous Newbery pursues a heroic Smart. 
Smart, over-worked, high- strung, supersensitive about his real talents which 
were so worthless in Newbery’s market, was enough to try the patience of 
any man who could honestly see no value in anything that was not market- 
able at a profit. Aside from teaching, the only thing Smart could do really 
well was to write astonishingly beautiful poetry of a limited kind. This ac- 
tivity was valued by society at a rate hardly sufficient to support a single 
man of sturdy constitution and meagre desires. Newbery tried every trick 
he knew to get something more salable out of that fertile brain. His failure 
to do so produced the tragedy out of which “‘A Song to David” and many 
other fine poems were born. 

It is in their critical discussion of these later poems of Smart that Ains- 
worth and Noyes perform their greatest service for students of eighteenth- 
century poetry, for they make it clear that the great “‘Song” is no “‘inesti- 
mable jewel buried in an ash-heap,”’ as Sir Edmund Gosse called it, but 
simply the masterpiece of a man who wrote a large body of devotional 
poetry of a very high order. Despite the fact that in his last seven years he 
wrote a number of inferior poems, Smart nevertheless produced a larger 
body of really distinguished verse than any of his contemporaries. Several 
of his “Hymns and Spiritual Songs”’ are as fine as anything of their kind in 
the language, and many of the “‘Psalms”’ would be recognized as remarkably 
beautiful poetry if the reader were not unconsciously comparing them with 
the familiar and splendid prose renderings of the Authorized Version. These 
points Ainsworth and Noyes make clear, and they write with especial 
felicity of Smart’s charming poems for children, rightly setting them beside 
Blake’s ‘‘Songs of Innocence.” One has only to compare Smart’s verses with 
the usual moral and devotional poems that are considered appropriate for 
children (the works of Watts, for example) to realize their excellence. 

In fact, the only important work of Smart’s last period which is passed 
over without the attention it deserves is the verse translation of Horace, a 
work well worth serious study, both for its faults and for its many virtues. 
The Preface contains Smart’s most significant remarks about the art of 
poetry as he understood it, and goes far to explain his unusual style. No 
student of neo-classic poetry should neglect this preface, nor the poetry 
Smart wrote embodying the principles he set forth in it. For Christopher 
Smart’s poetry is not ‘‘pre-romantic,”’ as is the music of Haydn, for example; 
it makes no discoveries of a new simplicity; it is rather a further and final 
development of certain elements in neo-classic art—complex, elaborate, 
glittering—in a word, Handelian. And since we have no other poetry like it, 
one must read it if he would follow the full course of the neo-classic impulse. 
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Throughout their book, Ainsworth and Noyes have wisely supplied 
their readers with generous quotations, an example of thoughtfulness for 
which one is particularly grateful since much of Smart’s most interesting 
poetry has appeared in no modern reprint and is virtually unobtainable by 
the ordinary reader. These quotations, together with the general scholar- 
liness and completeness of the biographical and critical data, make their 
book unquestionably the best introduction to a study of Smart so far avail- 
able. It is a fitting memorial to the late Professor Ainsworth and a beautiful 
testimonial to the friendship and devotion of his student, Mr. Noyes, who 
has made himself master of the subject in order to complete and bring to 
publication Dr. Ainsworth’s unfinished studies. The result of their joint 
labor is a book no student of eighteenth-century literature should miss. 


Cpt. Ropert E. BritTAIn 


Visual Training Section 
Randolph Field, Texas. 
(on leave of absence 
from Queens College) 


Tue Percy Letters. David Nichol Smith and Cleanth Brooks, General 
Editors. THe CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS PERCY AND EDMUND 
MALonE, edited by Arthur Tillotson. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xxv+302, $3.50. 


THE LETTER WRITERS of the later eighteenth century produced a rich treas- 
ure of source material for study of the literary and social history of those 
days. A notable addition to the published collections of the period is The 
Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Edmund Malone, which is the first 
volume in a proposed series of eight or ten to present the voluminous corre- 
spondence that passed between Bishop Percy of ballad fame—compiler and 
editor of the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry—and his numerous literary 
and antiquarian friends. 

The unpublished ““Ms. Malone 26” in the Bodleian, supplemented by 
scattered letters in various public as well as private collections, is the basis 
of the volume here reviewed. In it Edmund Malone, the foremost Shake- 
speare scholar of his day—and a very able scholar he was too, even by mod- 
ern standards of exact scholarship—is revealed with considerable fullness 
during the last thirty odd years of his life, from 1779 to 1811. (He died in 
1812.) Indeed these letters are one of the main sources of information with 
regard to his literary career. 

The picture of Thomas Percy is much less vivid and complete, first be- 
cause unfortunately many of Percy’s letters are missing from the series, and 
secondly because the Bishop, isolated in his remote Irish see and occupied 
with diocesan matters, had relatively less of interest to write about. More- 
over Malone in these years was at the height of his powers and absorbed in 
his most important projects, whereas the Bishop’s great day as an active 
literary man was definitely behind him. 

Yet, as these letters make clear, Percy never completely lost interest in 
his literary and editorial avocations. He continued to peck away at his pro- 
posed edition of Surrey’s poems, and interested himself in a new edition of 
Goldsmith’s works which was to include his Memoir of Goldsmith. But per- 
haps his most characteristic literary occupation of these years—as revealed 
in the present correspondence—was the despatch to Malone from time to 
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time of miscellaneous but useful little suggestions and bits of information 
for the editions of Dryden and Shakespeare upon which Malone was en- 
gaged. Percy seems to have had a mind eagerly curious for all sorts of 
literary and antiquarian oddments, which he enjoyed sharing with others. 
“Excuse these slight Attempts,” he wrote for instance in September 1800, 
“to follow you in your Researches; to which it would give me great pleasure 
to contribute.’’ Malone was appreciative, and his acknowledgments appear 
frequently . 

As a student and editor of Shakespeare Malone was especially interested 
in ascertaining the facts of Shakespeare’s life, in establishing the chronology 
of the plays, and in determining the character of the Elizabethan theatre. 
He had a proper appreciation of the value of examining primary sources. 
In September 1793, for example, he exulted: “At Stratford I spent ten days, 
by permission of the Corporation, in rummaging all their stores. I am con- 
fident I unfolded and slightly examined not less than three thousand papers 
and parchments.” With the enthusiasm of a true collector he gloated over 
the acquisition in August 1805 of a first edition of Venus and Adonis (still 
the unique known copy), “‘bought out of a country Catalogue at so extrava- 
gant a price that I am ashamed to mention it.” But he wanted rare edi- 
tions for use, also; he aggressively maintained that ‘‘the settlement of the 
text by a diligent collation of the original copies was a matter of the utmost 
moment,” and shared with Percy his bitterness over George Steevens’ 
defection from that point of view. 

Malone’s letters provide too, apart from Boswell’s Life of Johnson, per- 
haps the most complete record of the Literary Club, especially in its later 
years. He had a sympathetic correspondent, for Percy was an early member 
of the Club, and asked regularly and eagerly for reports on its activities. As 
treasurer Malone worked diligently to assure regular and well attended 
meetings—though often unsuccessfully—and assisted in bringing in new 
members to fill the vacancies left by death. He drew up a list of members, 
with the dates of their accession, and contemplated a portrait album of 
them. He easily made himself, as Percy appropriately put it, ‘“‘the great 
Corner Stone” of the group. 

Other topics elaborated in this correspondence and ef probably equal 
interest can be mentioned only briefly. Here Percy tells some portion of the 
complicated story of his Memoir of Goldsmith and of his disagreement with 
the booksellers concerning it. Here we can read the details of Percy’s and 
Malone’s efforts over several years to secure financial assistance for needy 
members of Goldsmith’s family. Malone relates the difficulties of raising 
money by subscription for a monument in St. Paul’s to Samuel Johnson, 
and later of one for Sir Joshua Reynolds, in both of which projects he played 
a leading part. Percy and Malone share their indignation over the violence 
of Joseph Ritson, and chuckle together over his more harmless eccentric- 
ities, as for example in a letter from Malone in December 1802: “Viper 
Ritson has published a 5s. book on the immorality of eating animal food.— 
He lives it seems on milk and puddings. I should have thought he lived on 
vinegar and horseflesh.”’ 

As editor Arthur Tillotson has done an excellent job. His discriminating 
introduction reviews the pertinent facts in the careers of the two friends, 
and provides some interpretation of the significance of the more important 
topics discussed in the correspondence. The concluding portion records the 
vicissitudes of the manuscripts in the early nineteenth century. In a prelim- 
inary Table of Letters, as well as in a footnote to each letter, the present 
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owners are named. A wealth of information explanatory of all allusions is 
compressed into the footnotes. A generous Index covers not only the letters 
themselves but also many of the sources of information named in the foot- 
notes; unfortunately a few of the sources named escaped the attention of 
the indexer. 

The high quality of this first volume of The Percy Letters gives promise 
that the series when completed will occupy an important position among 
the published collections of eighteenth-century letters. 

Irvinc L. CHURCHILL 
Coe College 


Tue GERMAN CATHOLIC EsTIMATE OF GOETHE (1790-1939). A Contribu- 
tion to the Study of the Relation of German Catholicism to Secular 
Culture. By William J. Mulloy. University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, Vol. xxiv, No. 4, pp. 357-458, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1944. 


THE ATTITUDE of German Catholics toward Goethe (1749-1832) is symbolic 
of their attitude toward secular culture. A new investigation of this topic 
by W.J. Mulloy should be welcomed and noticed by scholars everywhere. A 
man of Goethe’s intellectual stature and universal significance will interest 
not merely aesthetic critics but likewise educators in Catholic schools who 
examine Goethe’s concept of life, religion, education, nature. Let us discuss 
Dr. Mulloy’s study. It is an excellent book, clear and precise in its findings, 
objective in judgment, informative, dispassionate in attitude. It has been 
carefully and well written with the painstaking and scholarly effort of a 
mature student of modern German history, thought and literature. A book, 
of this type in English has been needed fora long time. I read it with interest, 
joy, and satisfaction, and in eager expectation to see the results of the 
author’s research. Dr. Mulloy fully satisfied my anticipation. 

This book not only enlightens us on the German Catholic critical evalu- 
ation of Goethe and his work, but is also thought-provoking in regard to 
the difficult question of general Christian principles of literary criticism. We 
are indirectly invited to ponder over the problem of whether a book be- 
comes less or more artistic in proportion to its spiritual content, and to ask 
in which respect art must submit to restrictions and whether falsehood from 
the orthodox Christian viewpoint is sufficient to destroy or impair the value 
of a book as a work of art. In estimating a piece of poetic literature, can the 
author be separated from his work, or must his intentions be also con- 
sidered? 

Dr. Mulloy, of course, does not answer such questions, but he stimulates 
thought on this interminable controversy and at the same time gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the relation of German Catholicism in general to secular 
culture in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The old controversies 
have been clarified and tested by time, but there still remain different per- 
sonal reactions, as is natural enough. This historical survey of Catholic 
criticism of Goethe is, therefore, not only useful but also inspiring. 

The author distinguishes three consecutive periods in the Catholic esti- 
mate of Goethe: 1) An era of what he calls “naive appreciation,” 1790— 
1861 (pp. 357-377), referring thus to opinions of Friedrich Schlegel, Dor- 
othea Schlegel, Joseph Gérres, Adam Miiller, Bishop Sailer, Joseph von 
Eichendorff, Zacharias Werner, S. Boisserée, Clement Brentano, Joseph 
Zauper, Adlb. Stifter, Josefa von Hoffinger, George Friedrich Daumer, 
Michael Enk, Wilhelm von Schiitz, Martin Deutinger. 
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These critics are said to have manifested a sincere desire to understand 
and appreciate Goethe, to approach him not only without enmity but with 
a sense of inner freedom, though this is tempered with caution. They gen- 
erally recognized and respected and often even admired Goethe’s noble 
character; they made use of his wisdom; they recognized the artistic per- 
fection of the Faust and perceived Faust’s honest striving for moral im- 
provement. Daumer even attributed his conversion (to the Catholic 
religion) to the influence of Goethe’s works. All of the critics of this period 
were aware, however, that Goethe does not express the mind of revealed 
Christianity. They did not expect this of him and contented themselves 
with an occasional and mild warning. 

2) An era of intransigence (1862-1897) in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, a period of vital reassertion and reawakening of a con- 
sciously Catholic way of thought, caused by increasing official and private 
opposition to Catholic civic life, by an uncritical and unwarranted apoth- 
eosis of the pagan Goethe, both poet and man, and by the violence of the 
Kulturkampf. It was necessarily a ‘‘negative,’”’ pastoral, militant approach 
to Goethe, coming chiefly from the ranks of the clergy, who defended them- 
selves then, just as they do now in present-day Germany in the case of 
National Socialism, against the glorification of pagan poets, against the 
fanatical Goethe-cult of Strauss, Diintzer, of authors of histories of German 
literature, and of critics in magazines, newspapers, and in the schools. 

These Catholic critics of the “era of intransigence’’ saw the limitations 
and moral faults of Goethe and showed a tendency to discredit him, or at 
least to expose him and his private life. This age is known mainly through 
the writings of Alex. Baumgartner, Sebastian Brunner, P. Haffner, G. 
Gietmann, Joseph Lerique, Wilhelm Molitor, P. Norrenberg. It saw in 
Goethe’s work a conscious attack by the poet on the principles of Christian 
morality and belief. These critics were concerned primarily with the theo- 
logical and metaphysical principles involved. They were belligerent and 
exhibited a spirit of defiance, irritation, anger, suspicion, isolation, appre- 
hension and moral rigorism, though they, too, agreed that Goethe offers 
much valuable material for a cultural education if read with circumspection. 

3) “A period of critical selectivity” (1898-1939). The discussion of this 
material and of the attitude of Catholic scholars of the twentieth century, 
takes up the second half of the book. A deep, discriminating, positive, 
friendly, sympathetic approach to Goethe now replaces the former spirit of 
censure, injunction and indictment. A calm and dispassionate, yet just and 
fair spirit which is elective and affirmative, a kind of counter-movement 
against the former alleged prejudice is now initiated by men like Karl Muth, 
Expeditus Schmidt, Herman Hefele, Friedrich Muckermann, F. Hammer- 
schmidt, Wilhelm Lindemann, Anselm Salzer, E. L. Fischer, Giinther 
Miiller, Benedikt Momme Nissen, Oskar Katann, H. Bahr, Friedrich Fuchs, 
Joseph Kérner, Oskar Walzel, Siegfried Behn. 

With a few exceptions (Alois Stockmann and the contributors to the 
cautious Historisch-politische Blitter), these men return to the objectivity of 
Eichendorff and others of an earlier day. They accept Goethe as “‘classic,” 
without regarding him as the expression of a final philosophy of life; they 
try to discover,the elements of Goethe’s thought which can be considered 
as a part of the fullness of Christianity. To these modern critics, Goethe’s 
world is still inadequate and unsatisfactory from the viewpoint of genuine 
Christianity, but they welcome not only his natural wisdom: to them 
Goethe visualized even an existence after death; he struggled for moral 
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perfection, adjusting himself to the objective order, devoting himself to the 
needs of the people; he recognized a supernatural realm beyond the world 
of nature, repudiated uncontrolled instinct, affirmed the need for the social 
institutions of the state, family and marriage. Goethe, in their opinion, 
shares the idealism of spirit, the same conviction of the meaning of life and 
of the moral freedom of the individual as is held by Christian writers. For 
them, Goethe’s thought lacks for completeness only the revealed truths of 
Christianity. ‘Faust’ is a story of mankind faced with the choice of good 
and evil,—the eternal man. 

Dr. Mulloy subdivides each of the three periods (and chapters) into the 
consideration by critics of Goethe’s thought, Goethe’s character, and 
Goethe as a poet. This arrangement unfortunately entails some overlapping 
and repetitions, since it is difficult to make an adequate distinction between 
these three aspects. In addition, it must be noted that no hard and fast 
division into epochs of evaluation can be established, and Dr. Mulloy would 
probably not insist on it himself. It must be evident that in each era there 
are various opposite views, and that the issue and spirit of any one particu- 
lar “‘age’’ is not clearcut. The contemporary Catholic scholars, for instance, 
say little or nothing that is entirely new. In retrospect, the author might 
have classified the critics into two groups which have existed and will always 
exist, side by side: into the conservative, fundamentalist, isolationist ele- 
ment (‘Berliner Richtung” it was called about 1912), and the liberal, 
collaborationist element (‘‘Kélner Richtung”’). Between the two extremes 
there are some independents at all times, who go their own way, unin- 
fluenced by the tendencies of the times. I would have welcomed a straight, 
simple historical survey, which would have kept each critic distinct from 
others in his appraisal of Goethe. It was difficult even in the past for each 
critic to consider Goethe’s person apart from his art and thought. 

We shall always find among Catholic critics a marked divergence of 
opinions on Goethe. Today again, for one Catholic student Goethe believed 
in a transcendent God, to another Goethe rejected such a God and con- 
ceived only an immanent deity. One scholar lauds in Goethe’s works a vic- 
tory of morality over passion; another condemns Goethe because he sees in 
him a victory of passion over morality. To one, Faust is repentant; to 
another he realizes his mistakes without regretting them. 

The opinions of critics have thus been divided in all three “epochs,” 
though a certain trend did prevail in each. I would have preferred to have 
the first “era” called one of liberalism and subjectivism; it was a time in 
which Catholic thought was influenced by the philosophy of Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Kant, and Hegel; it labored under the last echoes of Josephinism, a 
spirit which lived more or less in Wessenberg, Hermes, Carl Theodor von 
Dalberg, Joh. Bapt. Hirscher, Franz X. von Baader, Joseph von Scheffel, 
Levin Schiicking, Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff, Princess Gallitzin, and 
others. These thinkers desired to share a common intellectual and cultural 
life with their non-Catholic fellows; they dreamed often of a union of 
Christian faiths and of joint efforts in behalf of German national life. Even 
Eichendorff fought against a too narrow type of asceticism in favor of the 
validity of art as the creative genius produces it. The epoch echoed the 
tolerance, and sometimes even the indifference, of the eighteenth century in 
religious matters. Romanticism did not change conditions; it was no sec- 
tarian affair and was in its philosophic individualism even a danger to 
Catholic dogmatic thought. Yet in spite of the existence of this common 
meeting ground of cultural endeavor, a purely Catholic history of German 
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Catholic literature was written in those years, namely that of Moriz Briihl 
in 1854. In other words, the next, second, purely Catholic period was already 
anticipated in broad outline (Briithl does not deal with Goethe) fifteen to 
twenty years before that second period actually started. 

For this second period Mulloy’s designation fits better, though ‘“‘in- 
transigence”’ and ‘“‘obscurantism” are too,strong as a characterization of the 
spirit of the times. Mulloy takes over the terms from Fuchs and others, but 
a better choice might be the term “Period of Militant Catholicism” (1862- 
1897), since it was political, social and religious contests which gave this 
period its peculiar traits. It arose as a natural reaction arainst the rising 
cult of the “pagan Goethe” and because of strong opposing views on mar- 
riage, dogma, state and church. Pio Nono’s policy supported the isolation- 
ism of a Baumgartner and a Brunner. But Mulloy overrates the influence 
and importance of these two critics (and, on the other hand, underrates the 
true value of their studies on Goethe), when he declares that their methods 
and conclusions dominated Catholic opinion (p. 449), that Baumgartner 
was challenged nowhere by his Catholic contemporaries (p. 448), that the 
intransigent spirit of Catholics during the Kulturkampf crushed all favor- 
able reactions to Goethe, poet and man. Baumgartner himself testified to 
the greatness of Goethe, even though he exposed him in his fight against the 
cult of Weimar. 

The views of Baumgartner and Brunner remained isolated, especially 
when we consider the broad Catholic teaching of literature in the higher 
schools. Conservative, ultra-orthodox men of their time went their own way 
in their opinion of Goethe, disregarding Baumgartner. Alban Stolz was a 
great acknowledged admirer of Goethe, even at the expense of Schiller. 
Msgr. Franz Hettinger, a friend of Alban Stolz and an independent mind, 
in his ““Apologie des Christentums” (1863-1867 and later), praised Goethe 
and his ‘“‘Faust’”’ without envy, even with some pride, in a greater cultural 
Germany. Dr. Friedrich Zurbonsen, Catholic educator and historian, in his 
“Deutsche Litteraturkunde”’ (1890-1894) for college students, devoted 23 
pages to a most friendly account of Goethe and his works, and said in es- 
sence what Muckermann, Hefele, Schmidt said 40 years later. I quote a 
passage on Faust: 

“Goethe’s Faust ist ein grosses Menschheitsbild: die Darstellung des Kampfes zwischen 
Glauben und Wissen, zwischen sinnlicher und geistiger Natur, Genuf und sittlicher Tat des 
Menschen. . .. Des irrenden und strebenden Menschen Erlésung findet der Dichter in der 
Anerkennung der seinem Geiste gesetzten Schranken, in der Tat und dem hingebenden Wirke» 
fiir das Ganze. Und im Hintergrunde erhebt sich tiber den Geist der Verneinung in der We.. 
siegreich das Ewige, Géttliche. Faust hat in rastloser Arbeit das Menschliche in sich zu edler 
Betitigung entfaltet und also von dem dimonischen Geiste sich immer mehr befreiend den 
rechten Weg gefunden. . . . Gottes Engel fiihren Fausts Unsterbliches empor. .. . ” 

During the period of the Kulturkampf, against which he fought, Hein- 
rich Hansjakob was another ardent admirer of Goethe. 

Mulloy did not go through prominent Catholic schoolbooks and “‘Lese- 
biicher’”’ of the end of the nineteenth century, except to mention (in the 
conclusion, perhaps as an afterthought) Heinrich Bone (1813-1893). Other- 
wise he might have discovered that the influence of Baumgartner has not 
been large, that his Goethe-opinions were academic, that among specialists 
Baumgartner was regarded as a good but popular writer somewhat on the 
level of present-day Hilaire Belloc in England, that the attitude of the 
average Catholic college teacher on Goethe was something different. Years 
ago when I first read Baumgartner, I was surprised and even a bit indig- 
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nant, since what he said did not agree with what I had learned in school. 
Reading Mulloy, we may get a wrong impression regarding the practical 
importance of Baumgartner. Catholic literary schoolbooks for the Rhine- 
land and Westphalia, such as the one by Dr. J. Buschmann (3rd ed. 1884), 
another by Dr. J. Hense (2nd ed. 1892), others by A. Niessen, Gustav 
Brugier (1865) and many more,—all gave a favorable, objective, proud 
portrait and story of Goethe and his works (60 pages in Hense) ; they warned 
only on the subject of “Faust.” German Catholics studying in the higher 
schools in Germany about 1890 rarely received a prejudicial impression 
about Goethe, as Mulloy’s chapter on the era of Baumgartner might lead 
one to suppose. They read him as they would Horace, Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, Moliére, Byron. 

The third period I would have named “Era of Christian Humanism.” 
Lately there has been a strong tendency among German Catholics to rec- 
oncile intelligence (philosophy), conscience (religion and morality), and 
tact (art and aesthetics) and even to question an aesthetics based mainly on 
religious concepts. (See “‘Katholische Leistung in der Weltliteratur der 
Gegenwart,” a symposium, Herder, Freiburg, 1934, p. 66: ‘““Man kénnte 
sogar grundsitzlich das Unterfangen, von religiésen Begriffen aus eine 
Asthetik aufzubauen, ablehnen’’—article by Wilhelm Spael). Fuchs and 
Muth felt that separation of science, art and learning from religion, as some- 
times attempted, could not long endure without serious danger to religion 
itself (and, we may add, vice versa). Oskar Walzel in his “‘Goethe’s All- 
seitigkeit’”’ (1932) praised Goethe’s “metaphysics” and compares him favor- 
ably with Thomas Aquinas! 

Mulloy, who declares in his preface that he intended to give an ex- 
haustive study of the subject, might have added opinions by Herbert 
Cysarz, Paul Hankamer, Christoph Flaskamp, Phil. Witkop, Karl Storck, 
Wilh. Kosch, Josef Nadler, Otto Miller, and of critics found in the literary 
supplements of great Catholic German daily newspapers like Germania, 
Kélnische Volkszeitung, Augsburger Postzeitung, Westfdlischer Merkur, 
Tremonia, and those in Vienna, Breslau, Salzburg, Munich, Paderborn. 

The title of the book appears too comprehensive and a little misleading, 
for ‘‘the German Catholic estimate’ comprises more than Mulloy has actu- 
ally given. It might have been called “Goethe in the Opinion of some Ger- 
man Catholic Critics’? which is a different matter from general “‘German 
Catholic opinion.” Interesting would be a parallel companion study on 
“Schiller in Catholic estimation” or the entire period of Classicism, from 
Eichendorff to Franz Schulz, or a survey of Goethe-appraisal on the part of 
orthodox Protestantism. I know several non-Catholic literary scholars who 
think most highly of Baumgartner and are enemies of the Goethe-cult. On 
the other hand, “Faust” was read in Franciscan and Benedictine higher 
schools in Austria. 

All this goes to show how varied and individual has been the attitude 
and reaction of Catholics to Goethe, even beyond those three eras. Mulloy 
is correct in claiming that Baumgartner is obsolete today, but that is true 
not because Baumgartner was totally mistaken, but because today we have 
a better perspective of Goethe, as Muckermann has said; we ourselves have 
grown and changed, and the Goethe-cult has subsided, at least relatively. 
Mulloy in the very beginning (p. 357) repeats moreover what has been said 
by others, ‘that German Catholics shared little in the creation of their 
national literature of the eighteenth century.” This sweeping statement 
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needs some retrenchment or clarification. The rationalistic civilization of 
the eighteenth century leveled out antagonistic religious differences or at 
least ignored them in the sense of controversial recriminations; it was 
largely a secular culture, and not “Protestant” in the narrower sense, as 
Mulloy says himself. If there was less purely Catholic literature, there was 
also less strictly Protestant artistic effort. Intellectuals rarely came out 
openly in the name of denominational contentions, but more so as Chris- 
tians. The entire religious indifferent atmosphere was hostile to particular 
Catholic poetic achievement in Austria and Germany. 

Jos. Sellmair (not mentioned by Mulloy), while he does not manifest the 
enthusiasm of Muth and Hefele, shares an obvious admiration for Goethe 
(Sellmair, ‘““Askese und Humanismus” in Stimmen der Zeit, 67. Jahrg., 
4 Heft, Jan. 1937, page 244): 

“Dennoch kann uns das Menschentum Goethe’s Mass sein, an dessen Grisse und Be- 
grenzung wir unser eigenes messen kénnen. ‘Beschrinkuung, Entsagung, Resignation’ sind 
Kernworte der Existenz Goethe’s, des Meisters der Lebenskunst. . . . Goethe gelang die rest- 
Nga var des Allzumenschlichen mit den Kriften der innermenschlichen Askese 
micnht.... 


Jacob Overmans (Stimmen der Zeit, 1932, p. 131) gave a short but im- 
pressive estimate of Goethe, seemingly more original than that of others: . 


“das Bildungserbe eines jeden von uns wire wesentlich diirftiger und die Geltung Deutsch- 
lands im Geiste geringer, wenn Goethe nicht gelebt hatte. . . . Fiihrer zu den héchsten Idealen 
kann er dem deutschen Volke niemals im vollen Sinne werden, aber vieles von dem, was aller 
Menschen heilige Sehnsucht ist, hat er mit wundervoller Klarheit geschaut, und kein anderer 
hat es in deutscher Sprache mit so vollendeter Kunst gestaltet.” 

It is clear, then, that Catholics are unanimous in many respects in their 
estimate of Goethe, that causes of disagreement are usually found in the 
interpretation, that the present age has returned in a way to the objective 
norms of Eichendorff. Catholic criticism of Goethe may serve as a helpful 


guide in Goethe-studies, end Dr. Mulloy has provided a helpful means to- 
ward such ends. He is to be congratulated on his brilliant presentation of a 
difficult and tangled subject, on which he has probably spent years of ear- 
nest research. He has probably abbreviated his collected material in such a 
way as to give the high points only. He has succeeded with a well-balanced 
sense of values, being himself a great friend of the Titan of Weimar. 

P. G. GLEIs 


The Catholic University of America 


THE MEANING OF GOETHE’s Faust. By R. D. Miller. Cambridge: Heffer. 
Cloth 146 pp. 6 shillings. 


THE AUTHOR of this little book has undoubtedly read and reread his Faust 
with loving care and in so doing has enriched himself. His own inner full- 
ness—the abundantia cordis—forces him to speak. He has found his way to 
Faust and he now desires to lead others along the selfsame road. Schopen- 
hauer’s theory of the will has opened to him the understanding of the poem. 
As the publisher’s announcement puts it, ‘‘an entirely original attempt to 
clarify the philosophical issues in Faust and bring out its philosophical 
meaning.” The attempt is original as every reader will agree, but is it suc- 
cessful? How does Faust express a high degree of will and Gretchen a 
low degree of will, e.g., in their desire for each other? Gretchen’s will is 
surely if anything more intense than that of Faust. 

Mr. Miller deals in a rather cavalier fashion with the previous litera- 
ture on Faust. As suits his fancy he either uses it or ignores it completely. 
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On page 3 and again on page 80 he explains line 483: (Schreckliches Gesicht) 
as the ugly figure of the Erdgeist. No reference to other commentators nor 
even to Goethe himself. On page 5 we read: when the “cats” (thus Mr. 
Miller for Meerkatzen) answer Mephisto’s query how long their mistress 
will be absent with the evasively sly words: ‘‘So lange wir uns die Pfoten 
wirmen,” they suffer—we are informed—from ‘‘mental confusion.” Their 
answer is of course absolutely pat: when the Witch does return they quit 
the welcome warmth of the fire in a hurry. One might query too whether in 
the Brockenszene the happiness of Faust and the young witch is quite per- 
fect. Can any reader imagine that Faust will say here to the passing mo- 
ment, ‘‘Verweile doch, du bist so schén’”’? On page 99 referring to line 6898 
(“Warum sich Mann und Frau so schlecht vertragen”) Mann und Frau is 
mistranslated as man and woman, instead of as husband and wife. A book 
of this kind can only mislead the neophyte. 
FRIEDRICH BRUNS 


Tue DIssIDENCE OF DissENT: THE MONTHLY Repository, 1806-1838. 
By Francis E. Mineka. Chapel Hill: University of No. Carolina Press, 
1944, xi+458. $4.00. 

To PARAPHRASE the obituary metaphors of one of its editors, Richard 

Hengist Horne, The Repository was born as the child of Unitarianism, lived 

too long in a sectarian atmosphere smothering to literary taste, and died in 

the caressing but inefficient editorial arms of Leigh Hunt. Under its second 
editor, William Johnson Fox, though it paid somewhat greater attention to 
literature than under its first, the Rev. Robert Aspland, it became chiefly 

a secular periodical advocating political and social reforms, “a valiant, 

intellectual, and energetic pioneer of most of the leading ideas and prin- 

ciples of progression.” In its final two or three years Horne and Leigh Hunt 
tried to infuse into it still more literary interest, but their brief efforts ended 
in failure. About one-fourth of Dr. Mineka’s study consists of an Introduc- 
tion which sketches the history of the Unitarian movement, and of religious 

periodicals from 1700 to 1825, the least uninteresting portion of which is a 

digression concerning the manner in which the Protestant religious press 

received the highly embarrassing disclosure that its famous poet John 

Milton’s beliefs as stated in his De Doctrina Christiana (discovered in 1823) 

were heretical. There is also an Appendix, in which Dr. Mineka diligently 

attempts to identify, wherever possible, the authorship of the contributions 
to The Repository. I note the appearance in this laborious and useful com- 
pilation of the following names as relatively important: Sarah F. Adams, 

Anna L. Barbauld, John Bowring, Robert Browning, Ebenezer Elliott, 

W.S. Landor, John Stuart Mill, Henry Crabb Robinson, and Thomas N. 

Talfourd. 

A reviewer speaks of this book as a contribution to the history of nine- 
teenth-century thought. It is so to only a limited degree. Most of the 
thoughts found in The Repository concern sectarian controversies and polit- 
ical issues which are dead beyond hope of resurrection. Of any unusual or 
permanently important. religious or philosophical ideas, no traces were 
apparently discoverable in these thousands upon thousands of dryasdust 
pages. Some of the literary efforts were dismal,—such as Harriet Marti- 
neau’s attempt to write on Liberty in the style of Shelley (p. 238). To talk, 
as Richard Garnett did, of that poetaster ever being under “the influence 
of Shelley” or ‘“‘the spell of Wordsworth,” seems to me to abandon one’s 
literary sense. The most interesting bits of literary information are three 
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concerning German works,—namely, Lessing’s ‘‘Education of the Human 
Race,” translated by H. C. Robinson and discussed by Harriet Martineau 
(p. 212); Herder’s poems, and J. J. Tayler’s account of his life and writings 
(p. 251); and H. C. Robinson’s long catalogue raisonné of Goethe’s works, 
the first systematic survey of them published in England (p. 318). The data 
about Landor and Browning are also useful; but on the whole the genuinely 
literary harvest, despite Dr. Mineka’s careful ingathering, has proved very 
meager. 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


Review of the following works by Séren A. Kierkegaard, 1813-1855: 
E1tHER/oR (Vol. 1, translated by David F. Swenson and Lillian 
Marvin Swenson; Vol.2, translated by Walter Lowrie), THE Concept 
OF DREAD, TRAINING IN CHRISTIANITY, FoR SELF-EXAMINATION, and 
THe ATTACK Upon “CHRISTENDOM” (all translated by Walter Lowrie). 


THERE ARE NOT many readers of books in America who will have to say 
about Séren Kierkegaard as he himself said concerning another, viz., 
**. . . he plows a furrow outside my field of thought.”’ For Kierkegaard had 
diverse approaches which took him through many other human enterprises 
so that one can aptly say of him as was said of one of the ancients—nothing 
human was alien to him. If one seeks to be humane by cultivating his own 
life—this is all one needs to be able to read Kierkegaard. From the first 
work of consequence, Either/Or (1843), to the last small items here pub- 
lished as The Attack Upon Christendom (1854-1855), Kierkegaard was a 
religious author and probably the greatest of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. And yet, this preoccupation with the most serious and lofty prob- 
lems of men did not make this Danish thinker either a pontifical or a dole- 
ful writer; he was, instead, a delicate author with exquisite appreciation for 
the conative and emotive values of language. He attained precision of 
argumentation and strict definition of terms without ever allowing his 
intention to disturb the appreciative capacities of the reader. He was at 
once a master writer and a master polemicist. In truth, the Kierkegaardian 
literary productions bountifully illustrate the veracity of his own claim 
that “...everyone who really has thoughts has style immediately” 
(Journal). 

The volumes reviewed represent, in a sense, the entire period of Kierke- 
gaard’s literary productivity. Either/Or, as indicated, was the first major 
work; The Concept of Dread followed in 1844; Training in Christianity came 
along in 1850 and For Self-Examination in 1851; Judge for Yourselves was 
not published until 1876 and is actually a part of the former work. The Attack 
Upon “Christendom’’ is a collection of various articles including some 
twenty published in a Copenhagen paper, The Fatherland and ten pam- 
phlets, each called ““The Moment,” ail of which were written in 1854 and 
1855. Kierkegaard’s literary career began with Either /Or, the work of a 
man thirty-one years old, and ended with the tenth “Moment” completed 
but yet to be published, when death came some twelve years later (1855). 

Kierkegaard’s thoughts were his own. He seems to us now to be singu- 
larly out of place in nineteenth century Denmark where Heiberg, Marten- 
sen, Brandes, Andersen, Héffding, Grundtvig and others, diverse as they 
are, stand in a continuity wherein one man’s position is either a continua- 
tion of or a negation of a predecessor’s. Kierkegaard is not a part of a 
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tradition nor does he begin another, he is without predecessors and suc- 
cessors; but for that very reason he seems to speak appropriately to men in 
any time and place. 

Either /Or poses in the terms of an aestheticist and an ethicist (volumes 
one and two respectively) two vic ws of life which are essentially alternative, 
i.e., a matter of choice for any man. Kierkegaard does not here speak in his 
own name; instead, a pseudonymous editor, Victor Eremita, has prepared 
A’s papers and B’s letters to A, which items he found in an old secretary. 
The pseudonymity here practised is not a mere device to attract readers; 
rather, it is a technique whereby Kierkegaard could speak “‘truthfully” (in 
these instances, aesthetically and ethically) concerning the truth without 
causing the reader to assume that these were finished reflections of one 
Séren Kierkegaard which needed only to be absorbed as the objective 
teaching of an authority. Thus A is an aesthete, speaking with remarkable 
appropriateness in ““The Diary of a Seducer’”’ about the aesthetic charac- 
teristics of a woman, and, for example, her kiss. A speaks aesthetically, in 
the spirit of the aesthete. Kierkegaard displays striking aesthetic virtuosity 
through his pseudonym. The analyses of Mozart’s operas, Figaro, The 
Magic Flute, and Don Juan, evince surprising sensitivity and extremely 
able criticism. The reader cannot help wondering at the genius of an author 
who agrees that Byron was “suitably equipped to produce a Don Juan” 
but fails: because he makes Don Juan a reflective personality who lost the 
ideality his character demands. A remarks, using Mozart’s opera as the 
other term of comparison: ‘‘The musical Don Juan enjoys the satisfaction 
of desire; the reflective Don Juan enjoys the deception, enjoys the desire.” 

Mozart’s overture to Don Juan is said (in the section called “The 
Musical Erotic’’) to be as 
... powerful as the thought of a god, moving as a world’s life, trembling in its earnestness, 
quivering in its passion, crushing in its terrible wrath, inspiring in its joy of life; it is faithful 
in its judgment, strident in its lust, it is deliberately solemn in its imposing dignity, it is stir- 
ring, flaming, dancing in its joy. 

A’s diverse aesthetical musings provide the negative answer to Young’s 
query which serves as the title-page motto: “‘Are passions, then, the pagans 
of the soul? Reason alone baptized?’”? Among the Diapsalmata we have 
learned that “Life has become a bitter drink to me, and yet I must take it 
like medicine, slowly, drop by drop.” The complaint of A is not that the 
age is wicked—no, it is wretched and paltry; it lacks passion. The aesthete 
prefers the Old Testament and Shakespeare where “. . . those who speak 
there are at least human beings: they hate, they love, they murder their 
enemies, and curse their descendants throughout all generations, they sin.” 

The second volume lacks the variety and perhaps the interest of the 
first, but this again seems to accord with the testimony of ethicists who have 
unanimously agreed that being ethical means endeavoring to find a univer- 
sal amid the particulars, a unity in diversity, and one’s duty amid pleasures. 
Kierkegaard is again a master at establishing the congruency of form and 
content, for he portrays the letter-writer, Judge William, to be somewhat 
prosaic, not ecstatic and extreme, but a reserved and dignified person. These 
long letters, leisurely yet circumspect in tone are addressed to A and serve 
to question the aesthetical ode of life indirectly by demonstrating (as the 
titles of the two letters indicate) ‘“The Aesthetic Validity of Marriage” and 
the ‘Equilibrium Between the Aesthetical and the Ethical in the Composi- 
tion of Personality.’”” These are not, then, pedantic reflections upon aca- 
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demic subjects but are—and one must admire the author’s skill—the con- 
fessions of a married man about the ideal values involved in his own con- 
duct. This is then, ‘a fragment of life’ as the title page promises. 

The second volume demands close attention, for the writer seeks to show 
the contrast between the aesthetic and the ethical ways of life by kneading 
his thought around such a judgment as “‘what distinguishes all love from 
lust is the fact that it bears an impress of eternity.’’ Love, says B, is a 
determination of will, it is a duty; it means to construe one’s relationship 
in terms of a universal (hence it is ethical, etc.). The ethical life means the 
acquisition of content, the realization of ideal values which must be initially 
chosen and then passionately pursued. The aesthete is asked if it is not “a 
very suspicious sign when marriage has no better trophies to display than 
a desk full of bonbons, bottles of perfume, dried leaves, embroidered slip- 
pers, etc.”’? The ethical life as exemplified by marriage makes the externals 
“inward determinants” and eventually “‘inward qualifications” of the in- 
dividuals. This is its superiority and constitutes its victory over the same 
ravages and conflicts of time which cause the aesthete to become bored and 
pressed to sowing his crops in rotation (Vol. 1). 

Personality, the good Judge warns his correspondent, is ‘interested in 
the choice before one chooses, and when the choice is postponed the per- 
sonality chooses unconsciously, ....’’ One must choose to unify one’s 
personality, one’s self. This is the burden of Volume 1. The ultimate ques- 
tion is under which determinants one would view existence and live his life. 
The choice facing an aesthete is not between good or evil but it is whether 
one would live in the categories of good and evil or live without them. To do 
the latter is to develop “by necessity not by freedom”’ and is to become 
“like a plot of ground in which all sorts of herbs are planted, all with the 
same claim to thrive; ....” But to do the former, i.e., to become ethical, 
means to be at once in possession of a difference, viz., that between good 
and evil; and as a man chooses freely but with decisiveness so can evil be 
repressed and good brought forth. 

Kierkegaard anticipated the response of his reading audience when he 
asked if it could possibly have occurred to anyone of them that the author 
of Either / Or was really religious. And yet as he says (in The Point of View, 
his autobiography) the reader would find himself in a few years, if he stayed 
with this author, in the midst of the most decisive religious productivity. 

The Concept of Dread, another pseudonymous work by, supposedly, 
Vigilius Haufniensis is radically different from the volumes published one 
year previously. It is a profound inquiry into the psychological conditions 
presupposed by the dogma of original sin. The author neither affirms 
nor denies the dogma—he is concerned about the psychological meanings 
involved. There is no talk about whether Adam “‘really lived” or anything 
else to remind the reader that one of the most troublesome of Christian 
dogmas is being discussed. Just as Adam brought sin into the world, so 
each man thereafter brings sin into the world—here is no occasion to dis- 
cuss heredity. About the serpent, the author suggests that a myth is used 
to explain outwardly what occurred inwardly. 

Vigilius Haufniensis says that a psychological observer ought to have 
“a poetical primitiveness in his soul’’ so that he can create the people and 
situations which serve him as illustrations. This is preferable he says to 
fetching“‘his example from literary repertories and warmed-over, half-dead 
reminiscenses . . . .”,And again we see the master in Kierkegaard’s writing, 
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though this is not one of the finest literary pieces, in his ability to describe 
the ‘“‘Angst” with singular freshness as objective and subjective, as it is 
defined in relation to spirit, fate, and guilt, and finally as it is defined in 
relation to good and evil. The pseudonymous author proposes here to dem- 
onstrate that within the experience of dread as every man knows it, defined 
and related as it might be, one finds a quality (sin) described ideally by a 
dogma, posited actually by deeds in one’s own existence. 

The religiosity discernable in these early works is immanental and is 
strictly in keeping with the spirit of the ethical judge who is trying to in- 
fluence his aesthete friend and the didactic Vigilius who deduces so assid- 
uously the psychological implications of the concept of dread and original 
sin. Kierkegaard himself was committed even at this time to a transcendent 
Christianity, which point of view we find clearly and comprehensively 
delineated in two magnificent works which, as it were, brought to a close 
his formal authorship. These are Training in Christianity and For Self- 
Examination, These works are the most important of his authorship for 
they express with amplitude and clarity the position towards which his 
other works point. Even here, in the first volume (called by David F. 
Swenson, Practical Introduction to Christianity) a pseudonym, Anti-Cli- 
macus, is held responsible for the production of the volume, this because 
the high ideality of the Christian views seemed too lofty for Kierkegaard to 
claim for himself. 

The intention of the author is expressed by the line “For revival and in- 
crease of Inwardness.”’ Christianity is not introduced with an inquiry into 
the possibility of the God-Man; rather it begins with the breach in con- 
tinuity posited by the presence of the “‘Inviter’”—the Man who is contem- 
poraneous to all who know Him as God by faith. 

That this individual was God is not a deduction based upon empirical 
generalizations, historical, ‘‘Apostolic,” or scientific. That a man is God 
means for a believer not that new propositions have been added to his store 
of knowledge but that he must make himself commensurate with the in- 
finite in time by admitting the offense of a humble carpenter, being exalted, 
a Son of God being humilated by a criminal’s death, a Diety of omnipotence 
succumbing to the established order. Faith means emulation and emulation 
means contemporaneousness and only then does the Absolute exist for a 
man. 

Some of the profoundest thought ever expressed on the significance of 
the Incarnation is contained in these pages. When one remembers that 
Schweitzer’s great work on the Quest for the Historical Jesus is credited with 
demolishing all the compounded god-figures of liberal theology, one wonders 
what this volume could not have done—and a half century before! With 
all the elaborate scholarly display and tiresome prose being poured into the 
world on this question of the Incarnation by Bultmann, Brunner, Dibelius 
and others, it must be said that Kierkegaard antedated both the historical 
critics and the orthodox theologians and presents to this day a challenge to 
their combined skills. 

The examination of the contemporary scene in the light of the ideals of 
Christianity convinced Kierkegaard that the disparities were enormous. He 
attacked “‘Christendom” in the name of Christianity; and the volume here 
called The Attack on Christendom gives us all of the many items in which 
we can see a master dialectician construe things and people in terms of 
ideals. Christendom was not Christian nor were those who were residents in 
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Christendom necessarily Christian. However, one must not assume that 
Kierkegaard is merely pointing out hypocrisy in others. His cries are born 
of great anguish which is of a dual character: that coming from the aware- 
ness of the demand which had led him from the aesthetical, through the 
ethical, to the religious—or from an enjoyment-philosophy, through sys- 
tematic philosophy, to a life of faith—and, secondly, the feigning, the 
fatuousness, the paltriness which constitutes our claim to being Christians, 
Kierkegaard is saying—and in his own name—that the nature of Chris- 
tianity is no secret. It is clear enough in its ideality. It is what it is. The 
consequences, if this be admitted, can be drawn for every man; and we shall 
err greatly if we understand Kierkegaard’s thought to apply only to the 
clerics or any other body of men. Honesty is what is needed by all: for those 
who are offended and deeply so, give it up! (And Kierkegaard would have 
admired Nietzsche for his decisiveness); for those who make a fat living 
because an individual died on a cross, admit, if you can that Christianity 
came into the world to assure priests of a flourishing and agreeable business; 
for those who seek tranquillity, the best possible adjustment to life, and 
“‘cosmic comfort,” admit that Christianity means crucifixion, renunciation, 
and an introduction of the terms of eternity into time. 

Kierkegaard would not have desired a dispassionate and disinterested 
reading. Instead, he seemed to ask readers to participate in this altogether 
engaging and yet earnest enterprise of examining one’s own existence. For 
those who inquired into his predecessors and successors, for those who 
masticated him in professorial style, finding categories, periods, and in- 
fluences, and for those who would use him to increase their prestige and 
fame—woe unto them! There was yet another way. This would mean 
placing one’s interest in the endeavor of achieving consonance between 
one’s existence and one’s thought; it would mean living in the character of 
the idea one professed. To read Kierkegaard in this manner is an experience 
of thought and existence—“‘for him truly life becomes what according to the 
will of Christianity it should be: an examination in which one cannot cheat.” 

Remarks concerning these translations might be appropriate however 
trivial they appear. One has great cause to rejoice that the Princeton Press 
has undertaken the publication of the Kierkegaard translations; however, it 
is unfortunate that errata in the original Oxford Press printing have not 
been corrected in the Princeton off-set copies (cf., Training in Christianity, 
p. xii, read p. 247ff. for 283ff.; a misprint, fn. p. xiii; “dropped” for “‘drop” 
(?), p. 202; also, For Self-Examination, p. 64, line 23, read “objectivity” for 
“subjectivity’’). 

One has ever greater reasons for regretting the early death of David F. 
Swenson, whose work in translating Kierkegaard was just beginning to bear 
fruit, after reading the chatty and altogether inappropriate prefaces and 
introductions by Walter Lowrie. Need we be informed of the inordinate 
liking the Reverend Lowrie has for his prefaces (it is self evident anyway!) 
and this before reading the second volume of Either/Or? And even though 
Dru, Swenson, and Mrs. Lowrie were against him, it still doesn’t follow that 
Mr. Lowrie’s endeavours to find a frontspiece for his translation were im- 
portant enough to preface the Training in Christianity (cf., pp. xi—xiv). 
And with the preface to The Concept of Dread we get all kinds of trivia: that 
the Philosophical Fragments ought to be called Philosophical Tidbits and a 
Bit of Philosophy Too, that nobody knows when such and such will be 
printed, etc. (how ludicrous this page will appear in twenty-five years!), 
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that Alexander Dru dislikes S. K.’s style and Lowrie is getting tired of it too. 
Besides there are two errors due to the carelessness concomitant with dis- 
patching a translation to the printer after thirty days work (and the 
translator seems proud of his speed)—cf., p. v, read 1844 for 1834, and 
Three Edifying Discourses, instead of two, were printed on June 8. 

Almost all of Kierkegaard’s works are now available in the English lan- 
guage and readers can await only the remaining volumes of the Edifying 
Discourses (vols. iii and iv) and The Works of Love, both of which will be 
brought out by Mrs. Swenson. Her careful editing and translating, which are 
evinced again in the first volume of Either/Or, promise a fitting and con- 
sonant conclusion to the task of the translation of the Danish philosopher’s 
works into English, begun in 1936 by her husband with the Philosophical 
Fragments. 

Paut LERoy HoLMeR 


Yale U niversily 


WRITERS AND THEIR Critics: A Stupy oF MISUNDERSTANDING. By Henri 
Peyre. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1944. x+340. $3.00. 


TuIs Is a persuasive book: it cleverly takes the reader on a delightful lit- 
erary journey, and makes it easy for him to reach the point which the 
author would like him to occupy. To judge the tenability of that point it is 
necessary, however, to forget momentarily how lively and amusing were the 
glimpses of literary history pointed out by our guide and to reduce the 
course of his argument to its four main steps. First, he tells us, almost all 
great literary works have been ignored, misunderstood, misrepresented, or 
unjustly abused by their contemporaries. . Secondly, the chief reason for 
this bad reception has been the incompetence, prejudice, or timidity of the 
critics. Third, the consequences to the public are deplorable: thirty or forty 
years may pass before literary greatness is appreciated, and each generation 
is likely to admire its mediocre works and to be deprived of the stimulus and 
pleasure its first-rate ones might have given. Fourth, we can and should 
remedy these evils; somehow we must create a more wide awake and cou- 
rageous criticism of contemporary literature by scholars and literati who 
are not only well grounded in the classics of the past but also able and will- 
ing to discern and welcome greatness in their own time (see especially pp. 
57, 117, 137). 

The first two of those points are neither new nor refutable. In 1913 
Fernand Baldensperger illumined them in his “La Littérature: Création, 
Succés, Durée.”’ In 1926 Albert Mordell, in his collection, ‘“Notorious Lit- 
erary Attacks,” reprinted such grotesque misinterpretations as that of 
Hazlitt by Gifford, of Coleridge by Wilson, of Tennyson by Aytoun, and of 
Hardy by Lang. The third point, the loss to the public by lag between 
publication and appreciation, has not previously been so well set forth; but 
it likewise is indubitable. The evidence which Peyre cites for these three 
major parts of his argument is ample, pertinent, instructive, and entertain- 
ing. He draws upon a wide range of French, German, English, and American 
literature, classic and contemporaneous; and he does so with masterful ease. 
He shows the same characteristically French combination of scholarship, 
lucidity, and timeliness that characterizes Jacques Barzun’s recent ‘‘Ro- 
manticism and the Modern Ego”; but here there is more grace and less 
carelessness. ‘Writers and Their Critics’”’ may confidently be recommended 
to all literary scholars, whatever their specialty; some of them may deem 
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it “‘light”’ reading, but few of them will find it profitless. On minor matters 
there are occasional outbursts of crotchety opinion,—e.g., George Bernard 
Shaw is said to be “painfully surviving his former fame,” and Thomas 
Mann’s “Joseph and His Brothers” is called a “monument of dullness’’; 
but these are insignificant little counter-eddies which do not divert the 
sound direction of the main currents of thought. 

I venture, however, to question the validity of Peyre’s fourth point 
(perhaps to him the most important). I grant that it would be theoretically 
desirable to bring into being an influential body of scholars and critics who 
would recognize original genius as soon as it appears, and who could induce 
the public to understand and value it; but I fear that at present this is a 
counsel of perfection. It seems to me that Peyre does not fully perceive that 
his own concept of originality,—a very sound one,—explains why original- 
ity cannot as a rule become speedily popular. Mediocre authors, contented 
creatures of their environment, give us works which depict life as it looks on 
the surface, as it looks to every day vision; hence they may readily become 
popular or fashionable. Original genius, on the other hand, though of course 
produced by its time, transcends that time and its conventions, is not inter- 
ested in surfaces only, tries to extend percipience wider and deeper, wants to 
reveal aspects of life that have been disregarded or misconceived, and there- 
fore strives to express what to the ordinary mind may seem perplexingly 
obscure or even incredible. Suppose we had a glorious band of critics un- 
trammeled by traditional standards or contemporaneous prejudices, and 
sound enough in taste to discriminate between factitious novelty and gen- 
uinely creative originality, suppose too that these angelic doctors originated 
a new critical style that could interpret the new critical values, it would 
still require time before their praises were understood by the general public. 
They would help, but the author himself must continue to carry the chief 
burden. As Wordsworth, facing the same problem, bravely said, “Every 
author, as far as he is great and at the same time original, has had the task 
of creating the taste by which he is to be enjoyed: so it has been, so will it 
continue to be.”’ The prime mover must ever be the genius himself. Next 
will come perhaps a few readers here and there who by grace of whatever 
Spirit rules these realms happen to be temperamentally in harmony with 
the new vision and music, and who pass the tidings of its presence from one 
to another. And only in the third place will come the responsive and adven- 
turous critics who ring the peal of bells that at last summons the multitude. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


EpwaAarp BELLAmy. By Arthur E. Morgan. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. 8vo, pp. xvii, [3], 468. Front. (port.), ports., facsim. 
Columbia Studies in American Culture 15. $5. 

Mr. MorcGan, widely known as the president of Antioch College 1920—1936 

and as Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority 1933-38, is by pro- 

fession a hydraulic engineer. But he is more than this, as his writings show. 

His interest in education and religion and the improvement of community 

life has been demonstrated. He was asked in 1933 to write a biography of 

Edward Bellamy. He has done a good job. For good measure he has pro- 

duced special works on The Philosophy of Edward Bellamy (New York, 

1944) and Plagiarism in Utopia, a Study of the Continuity of the Utopian 

Tradition with Special Reference to Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward 

(Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1944). 
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Edward Bellamy (1850-1898) was a remarkable man. The son of a 
minister in Chicopee Falls, Mass., and a descendant of colonial families, he 
“grew up in a utopia-minded family.” In 1867 he failed in the physical 
requirements for entrance to West Point; then he spent a year at Union 
College. In the fall of 1868 he went abroad, spending a part of the year in 
Dresden. Coming home in 1869, he entered a law office in Springfield. In 
June, 1871, he was admitted to the bar, opened an office, took one case, then 
abandoned the law and became a journalist and literary worker. 

The chapter on The Rebel, to which the above summary of his life 
brings us, is striking. He rebelled against the common notion of success in 
life; against city life, which he called “pagan”; against social injustice; and 
against the theology which was firmly accepted in those days. 

In the chapter on Personality Morgan refutes the charge that Bellamy 
was “strongly infused with cynicism.” The thoughtful reader of this ac- 
count of Bellamy’s life needs no such refutation. One cannot read of his 
family life, his love of nature, his earnestness, his genuineness, without com- 
ing to the conclusion that here was a man in a million, who had no use for 
the cynic. 

Bellamy developed a philosophy, as Edward P. Mitchell put it, of the 
insignificance of the individual and the greatness of the commonweal. Since 
his day thought has run very largely in the other direction. The higher the 
development of the individual, the greater the state. 

Bellamy attacked with success the problem of the sense of guilt with 
which the Jewish and Christian world has always been oppressed and which 
goes back to the time when the spirit of evil was thought to be almost as 
powerful as the good spirit (cf. the battles of Ormuzd and Ahriman). 
Bellamy came to a sensible conclusion. He urged, too, the “economy of 
happiness’’—that men should have a right notion of a sense of well-being. 
In his scattered writings there are the makings of a true philosophy. 

Mr. Morgan makes no formal effort here to compare Looking Backward 
with other utopias, except possibly Morris’s News from Nowhere and Marx’s 
Das Kapital. He speaks rather slightingly of Morris. Thoroughly enamoured 
with socialism Morris was undoubtedly; but he was too loyal a British 
citizen to go the whole way to anarchism. So the time came when he had to 
leave the ranks of the socialists. But when Morgan quotes from Morris’s 
review of Looking Backward, he makes up for his previous remarks on the 
Briton. 

“There are some Socialists,” Morris wrote, “who do not think that the 
problem of the organisation of life and necessary labour can be dealt with 
by a huge national centralisation, working by a kind of magic for which no 
one feels himself responsible; that on the contrary it will be necessary for the 
unit of administration to be small enough for every citizen to feel himself 
responsible for its details, and be interested in them; that individual men 
cannot shuffle off the business of life on the shoulders of an abstraction 
— the State, but must deal with it in conscious association with each 
other.” 

As for Marx, Bellamy, it is believed, had not read Das Kapital when he 
wrote Looking Backward. Morgan brings out well the differences between 
Bellamy’s and Marx’s plans. Bellamy held that in reforming society all im- 
pulses and interests of men, intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic, should be 
taken into account. He did not rebel against an exploiting church. He laid 
stress on social, not personal salvation. He was against class hatred. 

The chapter on The Political Economist is a good one. The keystone in 
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Bellamy’s arch Morgan finds to be economic equality, which Bellamy ad- 
vocated not as merely a “highly significant social policy which would be 
worth much more to society than its cost,”’ but as a human right. The argu- 
ment that the program of Looking Backward would involve great waste 
Morgan counters by saying that there is great waste in the present economic 
order. The military organization Morgan criticizes with great intelligence. 
“Three years of implicit obedience in a military organization would tend 
to atrophy original thinking and self-respecting, courageous independence of 
mind and to result in standardized personalities, making men servile in 
spirit.”’ Still, he finds much good in regimentation. On the great problem 
of centralization or autonomy Morgan declines to commit himself, “from 
a conviction that no simple conclusion is adequate.” 

Some will think that Morgan does not give sufficient attention to an en- 
tirely different but pertinent point of view. As a matter of fact, the side of 
the planner has not been proved. Few planners know enough about finance 
—even about the different classes of their own country. There are many 
who believe that what Bellamy wanted—freedom from want—can and will 
be brought about by the gradual change in society as a result of the evolu- 
tionary process in morals, and that state control of life even up to the age of 
forty would destroy much that is valuable in American life. Some are still 
Jeffersonian in the belief in only as much government as is necessary. To 
do away with state governments and turn over their functions to the na- 
tional government would probably have harmful results. For all citizens to 
draw an equal income from the government at Washington would result in 
encouraging shiftlessness and shirking among many people. To be sure, 
Bellamy had a Great Revival happen; but we older citizens know that re- 
ligious revivals do not greatly and permanently change human nature. Such 
change h-s to be slow. 

The keen and intelligent William T. Harris in The Forum for October, 
1889, gave an opinion of Looking Backward, from which we take a para- 
graph: 

“If competition and the system of private property are working the 
amelioration of all classes, poor and rich, there is no occasion for us to make 
rash experiments with an entirely different system.” 

This article Morgan dismisses as “inadequate,” 
drew one of his best quotations. 

Morgan points out that Bellamy wrote when war had done much to 
impoverish the country, and the poverty he saw in Europe was partly due 
to war. He calls attention to Bellamy’s abhorrence of war. But Bellamy 
did not crusade against war. Morgan quotes from two of Bellamy’s edi- 
torials in condemnation of war. But the causes of war were not well under- 
stood in Bellamy’s time. 

Morgan thinks that Bellamy “has been read by more people in other 
lands than almost any other American writer and probably has started more 
men on the road of pioneer social thought and action than has any other 
American.” 

And this after all, is the real good of utopias. 

The author has produced an attractive picture of Bellamy and does full 
justice to all sides of his character and thought. Bellamy emerges a great 
thinker and writer. The biographer adds a fifteen-page bibliography which 
will be useful to students. 
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Puttree ARONSTEIN, 1862-1942. Von Raphael Fritz Aronstein. Jerusalem: 
Peter Freund, 1944. Pp. 182. 2 portraits. 100 copies mimeographed. 
THE LIVES OF SCHOLARS are constant reminders of the unselfishness that is 
apt to characterize the career given to books and research. From Nahariya, 
Palestine, there has come to us a biography of Philipp Aronstein. The au- 
thor is Raphael Fritz Aronstein, a son. It is a highly creditable performance. 
Philipp was the son of a German physician and scholar, Salomon Aronstein, 
and his wife Bertha Lewin Aronstein. The mother was a real poet. The boy 
worked hard at his studies. In his university years he studied modern phi- 
lology under Zupitza, Trautmann, Kérting, and Einenkel at Berlin, Bonn, 
and Muenster. His dissertation at Berlin was on Benjamin Disraeli’s Dich- 

tungen (published at Offenbach in 1892). 

He spent the years 1886-1888 in England, teaching in grammar schools 
and studying English life. Then he taught school at Offenbach a. M. and 
from 1896 on he was connected with several schools in Berlin. In 1901 he 
was appointed Oberlehrer at Myslowitz in Ober-Schlesien. From 1907 to 
1924 Aronstein taught in the higher schools of Berlin. He continued his 
studies of the English language and of English authors. Between 1907 and 
1932 he presented twenty papers, mainly on English authors and dramatic 
subjects, before the Berliner Gesellschaft fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen. He was also a member of the Neuphilologische Gemeinschaft of 
Berlin, the Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Wissenschaft und Erziehung, the 
Deutsche Shakespeare Gesellschaft, and the Allgemeiner Deutscher Neu- 
philologenverband. His bibliography as here given contains 121 items; re- 
views, about 260 in number, are omitted. 

Aside from some essays on Belgian politics, the first subject which en- 
gaged his pen was the development of higher boys’ schools in England. The 
fundamental question was how the English schools, with so many faults, 
produced so many significant statesmen and learned men. The leading idea 
of the English school, according to Aronstein, was not simply training of the 
mind but character development as well; the boys were guided not only to 
knowledge but to effective and right action. It followed that instruction and 
education in the larger sense should not be separated; the training furnished 
by the schools should include the will and feeling along with the mind. This 
study led him to the question of the organism of the state and the problems 
of cultural institutions. 

He devoted much of his early research to Victorian literature. The com- 
mon purpose of his essays was to attain to an exact knowledge of the politi- 
cal and social currents of that time. More especially he studied Dickens, 
Matthew Arnold, and Tennyson. In writing of these men, Aronstein’s effort 
was not so much a careful account of their lives as a presentation of their 
view of the world. The tendency of the century he found to be a break from 
traditional isolation. Carlyle, Ruskin, and Matthew Arnold, he felt, were 
the three great prophets of true culture in the age of Victoria. 

Aronstein treated Hardy’s writings critically and made the attempt to 
determine his position among novelists. He became the finest Hardy scholar 
in Germany. Oscar Wilde interested Aronstein not only for his artistic 
worth but also on account of his personality and the hostile attitude toward 
him of many Britons. 

Then Aronstein turned to reform in the teaching of language, producing, 
in 1921-22, his Methodik des neusprachlichen Unterrichts, in two volumes. 
His essays on “Shall and Will zum Ausdruck der Idealitit” and “Die 
periphrastische Form” illustrate his wide reading and were models of form. 
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He wrote on Englische Stylistik, which he thought his best linguistic work, 
and on Englische W ortkunde. Englindertum und englische Sprache (1931) can, 
thinks our author, be considered as the crown of his father’s work on the 
language. In 68 pages he exhibits linguistic and psychological insight of the 
highest order. 

John Marston (written in 1894) began the series of investigations into 
the earlier poets and dramatists. From the same period date some studies of 
Ben Jonson, whom Aronstein admired as the one contemporary of Shake- 
speare who has lived. Then he turued to Beaumont and Fletcher, on whom 
he read papers before the Berliner Gesellschaft in 1908 (‘“‘Die Moral in den 
Beaumont und Fletcherschen Dramen”’). The last monograph of the series 
was on Heywood (1914). He threw new light on the problems of the Eng- 
land of that day. 

Aronstein was a pioneer in the treatment of Renaissance drama. He in- 
vestigated the relation of the state and the city to the theater, the rdle of 
the theater director, the playwright, and finally the poet. In his essay on 
“Das nationale Erlebnis in dem englischen Renaissancedrama” (Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch, 1919), it is shown that the drama is not a form of expres- 
sion divorced from politics but is important on all questions of politics—a 
conscious picture of the time. 

Another person aroused his special interest—John Donne, whom Jonson 
named oftener than he did any other and with the highest praise. Aronstein 
pointed out many parallels between Donne and Goethe. 

In 1922-32 he turned out an astonishing number of essays and volumes, 
and became recognized as a leader in philology. He sought to know the thea- 
ter as a whole. Das englische Knabentheater (1927) pointed out the direction 
of these studies. The peak was reached in Das englische Renaissancedrama 
(1929). He continued to combine critical with social studies. He presents 
before us a superb picture of England’s most brilliant epoch as given in its 
drama. 

Reviews of some of these books will be found in this JouRNAL, 1926, 
xxv, 105-108; 1928, xxv, 393-396; 1930, xxrx, 440-442; 1934, xxx, 
114-116. 

In 1924 Aronstein resumed his studies of individual authors of the Vic- 
torian period. Samuel Butler the Younger, Masefield, and Shaw were 
among his subjects. O’Neill was singled out as the American dramatist in 
whom the voice of the New World in drama has reached skilled and original 
expression. 

Aronstein never forgot that he was a German Jew—his family had been 
in Germany for two centuries and a half,—and in old age he and his wife 
learned Hebrew. He died September 24, 1942 in the great ghetto in There- 
sienstadt. Sad as his last days were, he was more fortunate than many other 
German and Polish Jews have been. 

Professor Herbert G. Wright said of him in 1932 on the occasion of 
celebrating his seventieth birthday: “I gladly pay tribute to Philipp Aron- 
stein, because he seems to me to stand for the best traditions of German 
scholarship, its thoroughness and its eager and unselfish devotion to learn- 
ing.”’ 

This biography will be more highly valued in the years to come, when it 
becomes evident what the Jews have contributed to German artistic and 
intellectual life. 

CLARK S. NORTHUP 


Cornell University 
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SCANDINAVIAN PLAYS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. First Series: Runar 

Schildt, Hjalmar Bergman, Pir Lagerkvist, Ragnar Josephson. Prince- 

ton University Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Princeton and New York, 1944. Pp. 176. $2. 

SCANDINAVIAN PLAYS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Second Series: Nor- 
dahl Grieg, Helge Krog, Kaj Munk, Kjeld Abell. Princeton University 
Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation. Princeton and New 
York, 1944. Pp. 298. $3. 

THE MOST RECENT of the long series of valuable translations from Scandi- 
avian that the American-Scandinavian Foundation has published, these 
wo volumes are particularly welcome since most Americans have little or 
no knowledge of post-Strindberg or contemporary Scandinavian drama. The 
sight plays—one from Finland Swedish, three from Swedish, two from Nor- 
wegian, and two from Danish—and the two introductory essays by Dr. 
Alrik Gustafson will serve very well as an introduction to the important 
ontribution that Scandinavian playwrights have been making to the thea- 
er in our time. The plays themselves—the four from Swedish: Runar 

Schildt’s The Gallows Man: A Midwinter Story (Galgamannen; en mid- 

vintersaga, 1922), Hjalmar Bergman’s Mr. Sleeman Is Coming (Herr Sleeman 
bommer, 1917), Par Lagerkvist’s The Man Without a Soul (Mannen uian 

sjal, 1936), and Ragnar Josephson’s Perhaps a Poet (Kanske en diktare, 

1932); the two from Norwegian: Nordahl Grieg’s The Defeat, A Play About 

the Paris Commune ( Nederlaget, 1936), and Helge Krog’s The Sounding Shell 

(Konkylien, 1929); and the two from Danish: Kaj Munk’s Niels Ebbesen 

(1942) and Kjeld Abell’s Anna Sophie Hedvig (1939)—are very good plays. 

They represent the most important types of drama—except comedy—that 

have appealed to contemporary Scandinavian readers and, with the excep- 

tion of one or two, to Scandinavian theater-goers and that can reasonably be 
expected to appeal to American readers and students of the drama. 

Henry Alexander has translated Schildt’s and Bergman’s plays; Helge 
Kokeritz, Lagerkvist’s; Holger Lundbergh, Josephson’s; J. B. C. Watkins, 
Grieg’s; Roy Campbell, Krog’s; and Hanna Astrup Larsen, Munk’s and 
Abell’s. The selection of these translators is particularly fortunate, for each 
of them certainly knows the Scandinavian language involved and obviously 
is sensitive to American idiom. 

Since the two volumes are sponsored by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation for American readers primarily, the translators appropriately 
have rendered the plays into idiomatic American English. They have done 
so well that, except for a few flaws here and there, the plays read as if they 
were American in everything but background. Expressions not common 
throughout the United States and other discrepancies do occur occasionally, 
however. For example, finding ““Cheerio!” and “‘What cheek!” on the same 
page (First Series, Page 71) as such thoroughly American English as “What 
the hell are you talking about? . . . Are you trying to say that I’m drunk?” 
is startling. And, is guest the American term for someone who frequents “‘a 
simple barroom” (a tavern?)? Is Christopher Toll in The Gallows Man: A 
Midwinter Story, a colonel as the translation has it or a major as the intro- 
Cuctory essay says? 

lhe foundation has made an excellent start at making contemporary 
Scandinavian plays available to Americans. Other collections of translated 
Scandinavian plays with useful introductory essays like those in the first 


and i i 
second series will be welcome. W. G. Jounson 


University of Illinois 
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